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World Disarmament 


UNO NOT EQUIPPED FOR TASK 
By MILLARD E. TYDINGS, Senator from Maryland 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., January 28, 1946 


R. PRESIDENT, the subject matter to which I 

shall address my remarks today I consider the 
1 most important that has ever come before this or 
any other Government. 

It begins to appear as if the nations of the earth are headed 
directly into World War III. 

There is a dangerous and ominous parallel between the 
present policies of the United States and of other nations, 
and the policies pursued during the past three decades. “The 
world seems determined to repeat the same grave mistakes 
and follow the same straddling policies which recently 
brought all peoples to the brink of disaster. 

It is true that after World War I the United States 
refused to join the League of Nations. It is true that after 
World War I! we corrected this mistake by leading in the 
formation of a new world organization called the United 
Nations Organization, of which we subsequently became a 
member. 

However, with this single exception, we seemed to have 
learned nothing. In all other respects, the course of our 
own and of other nations remains unchanged. If this course 
continues, World War III is inevitable. 

Some striking illustrations will support this point of view. 
Following the Washington Naval Disarmament Conference 
of 1922, this country gave to the world the spectacle of 
disarmament by example. We were the only example. Our 
Navy then was the most powerful in the world, and consti- 
tuted our first and strongest line of defense. Our Army had 
always been one of the smallest on earth. But as a result 
of the Washington Naval Disarmament Conference, battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers flying the Stars and Stripes 
were towed out to sea and sent to a watery grave. Other 
countries sank only a few small ships. They simply tore up 
the blueprints of the larger ships they said they had intended 
to build. 

At this Washington conference, no account was taken of 
the relative armed strength of the great powers. The fact 


that other leading nations maintained large armies far 
superior to our own was overlooked. They continued to 
maintain those superior forces, so the net result of the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference was to weaken 
our own and increase the relative armed might of the 
remainder of the world. At that time, we pledged ourselves 
not to maintain a Navy greater than that of any other coun- 
try. Other countries were permitted to maintain, and did 
maintain, on the land and in the air, armaments far superior 
to our own. 

Now we learn from the press and radio that our Govern- 
ment, acting through its representatives at the first UNO 
meeting, is asking the other great powers to join with us in 
the control of the atomic’ bomb. 

The United States has mastered the manufacture of the 
atomic bomb. We have used the atomic bomb in warfare. 
We have a goodly supply of atomic bombs in storage. This 
bomb is the greatest element in our present national defense 
arrangements. So far as they go, they outweigh the armed 
strength of other nations which are in all other respects 
armed to the very teeth. 

No other country has as yet mastered the manufacture of 
the atomic bomb. The present proposal of the United States 
is that future manufacture, use, and storage of the atomic 
bomb shall be controlled. Mark you, Mr. President, it is 
not proposed that it be prohibited by all nations. The great 
powers are engaged only in the control of the atomic bomb. 

There are few words in the English language more elusive 
than the word “control.” What does control of the atomic 
bomb mean? Webster’s Dictionary gives the following 
synonyms for control: to restrain, rule, govern, guide, regu- 
late, hinder, direct, check, curb, counteract, subdue. It is 
significant that the word “prohibit” does not appear. The 
word “prohibit” is not synonymous with control. 

Thus, if the English language means what its greatest 
authority says it means, our country is not desirous of reach- 
ing an agreement to prohibit the manufacture and use of the 
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b. It seems satisfied to effect an agreement 


, : P 
to control it. 


atomic bom 
merely 

I remember, all too regretfully, that at the Washington 
Naval Disarmament Conference our country entered into an 

I am won- 
dering if we are about to enter upon a similar experience 
with regard to the atomic bomb. Ostensibly, the objective 
of our country is to reduce our atomic bomb strength to 
one of equality with that of other countries. If successful 
in this enterprise, we will again embrace disarmament by 
example. And again we will be the only example. 

Perhaps in time the quest for means to control the atomic 
bomb will merge into a search for measures to prohibit its 
manufacture, use, or possession. If the latter should occur, 
it would necessitate our dismantling our gigantic atomic 
bomb plants, which cost $2,500,000,000, 
machinery and destroying all our bombs. 


avreement for the control of naval armaments. 


scrapping the 


But whether successful control, or outright prohibition of 
the bomb is the outcome, we will in either case be no stronger 
in the atomic bomb field than the other great nations of the 
earth. In either case, our relative ability to defend our 
country will be drastically reduced. By the same token, the 
armed strength of the other great nations will be correspond- 
ingly increased. 

Neither the United States nor the UNO seems interested 
at this time in the strength of navies, of air forces, or of 
armies of the world. In many instances, the air forces and 
armies of other nations are superior to our own. . Shortly 
this superiority will be greatly increased. “This country ts 
outstanding in the speed with which it turns away from war 
and preparedness and turns toward peace and prosperity. 

In the one department of national defense in which we 
are the acknowledged superior, we seek to eliminate our 
strength completely. In the other departments we are con- 
tent to remain inferior, in a world where the armed might 
of other nations is far greater than our own. 

When the disastrous lessons of the Washington Naval 
Disarmament Conference were brought home to us by the 
cruel force of subsequent events, our leaders pointed out that 
such a mistake should never be repeated. Nevermore must 
be the spectacle of disarmament in any branch without 
regard to its effect on our total defensive ability, yet that 
seems to be what our country and our delegates to the UNO 
are advocating. Our recollections of events following 
World War | are still verdant enough for us to perceive 
we are duplicating these mistakes once more. 

It will be recalled that following World War I, mostly 
between the years 1920 and 1930, the people of America 
bought $14,000,000,000 worth of foreign bonds. With this 
borrowed money, foreign governments were able to maintain 
great armaments, as it released funds that would not other- 
wise have been available 


+ 


} ' 
there 


for such purposes. 

lo illustrate, in 1927 Japan borrowed $300,000,000 from 
our people and in the same year spent $200,000,000 on her 
total national-detense program. ‘Thus, we furnished Japan 
with $100,000,000 more than the cost of her entire national 
defense program in that vear. 


available in many cases. 

There is now pending before this body a loan to the 
British of $4,400,000,000. This loan is likely to be followed 
by requests for similar treatment 
China, and other nations. 


Other examples are readily 


from France, 
There is no restriction, direct 
or implied, in these proposals that such borrowed money 
shall not be used for armaments. 


Russia, 


Such a proposal would be 
dificult to carry out, for even if such money were not used 
directly for armaments it could be used indirectly for that 
purpose. . 


Thus it seems apparent that if these loans are granted, the 


borrowed money will assist foreign nations in maintaining 
their gigantic armaments with the hard-won dollars of the 
American people. ‘Thus, it. will relatively weaken the abil- 
ity of our Government and people to defend themseives 
should war strike us again. 

These circumstances, Mr. President, are in the main the 
cause of my remarks today. 

With the background I have outlined, it is imperative 
that we now seriously consider what the UNO is proposing 
to do with the atomic bomb. Ever since the atomic bomb 
was first used against Japan it has provoked world-wide dis- 
cussion. Its potentialities for death and destruction stagger 
our imaginations. In their early crude form two of these 
bombs in a fraction of a second wiped out two of Japan’s 
largest cities. This event struck terror throughout the 
world. We all know now that if World War III comes 
with the atomic bomb it will transcend a thousandfold the 
dreadfulness of World Wars I and II combined. 

We are told that in the next war the battlefield will con- 
stitute but a small part of the area through which wanton 
death and indescribable destruction will rage. In the next 
war, they say, men, women, and children in the great cities 
will be recklessly slaughtered by the tens of millions. The 
work of 20 centuries of building and progress will be un- 
done in a single day. We are told that when that war is 
over, such security as will then exist will be in the keeping 
of armed bands, fighting only for survival. Such a war 
would wreck the earth itself, and would be the end of every- 
thing we value. 

Strangely enough, in spite of these warnings, the UNO 
seems content to have nations agree only for the control 
of the atomic bomb. It does not seem bent upon prohibiting 
its future use. 

The threatened terror of an atomic bomb war has arrested 
our thinking in other directions. We seem oblivious to the 
merciless slaughter and wide devastation of the last war 
even without the atomic bomb. We seem to have forgotten 
the possible use of bacteriological warfare which if employed 
can start scourges and plagues which will slay millions from 
pole to pole. 

Likewise we fail to remember the death-dealing possibili- 
ties of the new poison gases which silently strike both on the 
battlefield and on the nonmilitary town and city. We seem 
to have forgotten the possibilities of the rocket, the V-1 and 
V-2, and other flying bombs which can wing their way near 
the stars on flights of hundreds of miles on their evil mis- 
sions of destruction. 

The tens of millions who lie dead, the tens of millions of 
maimed and broken, the widespread destruction of cities, the 
barbarism, the infinite cruelty and tortures of the concentra- 
tion camp, the hundreds of thousands of homeless and dis- 
placed persons, the empty treasuries of once financially 
strong governments, have all been temporarily forgotten 
before the majestic devastation wrought by the atom bomb. 

The reasoning of the moment is “only control the atomic 
bomb and war without it is still bearable.” So it seems that 
prevention of World War III is not now topmost in the 
minds of men. ‘The control of the atomic bomb now occu- 
pies this place. 

Let us explore for a moment what will happen if the 
UNO succeeds in controlling or even outlawing the manu- 
facture and use of the atomic bomb. 


Let us assume that in the near future all the nations of 
the world will agree not to manufacture, not to store, not 
to possess, and never again to use the atomic bomb. Let us 
assume that an international inspection force is set up to see 
that these pledges are relentlessly carried out. 


Let us as- 
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sume that the pledges in reality are carried out and that not 
a single atomic bomb is being made or is in the posssession 
of any country on earth. 

Then let us assume that because of some future disagree- 
ment between nations, World War III really comes to pass 
anyhow. Every realist knows that immediately upon the 
outbreak of World War III the treaties governing the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture, possession, and use of the atomic 
bomb will be set at nought. Every nation that can do so 
will at once begin its manufacture. Nations will feel com- 
pelled to do so, for fear that their enemies will do it first. 
When these bombs are made they will be used by one or the 
other of the nations who are parties to the conflict. 

Then where do we stand? All the work of the UNO to 
outlaw the use of the atomic bomb will then be undone in a 
fraction of a second. By every rule of logic and necessity, 
atomic bombs are certain to be used if another war comes. 
In spite of any treaties or agreements against its manufac- 
ture and use, in spite of all honest efforts by nations to pro- 
hibit its use, it seems as certain as anything on his earth can 
be that at some time during the next war, the atomic bomb 
is sure to be used. 

If this be true, nothing is accomplished by outlawing the 
atomic bomb between wars. It would not be used between 
wars anyhow. If another war comes, no treaty prohibiting 
the bomb will prevent its use. 

The simple logic of this thinking brings us to a startling 
conclusion. It is not, as we supposed, the atomic bomb in it- 
self that we fear at all. What haunts our days and crowds our 
nights with terror is the coming of World War Iil. We 
know for certain, if World War III does come, the atomic 
bomb will come with it, and all will then be gone. 

So at long last we have come to know that the atomic 
bomb is but a part of our fear. At long last we have come 
to know that it is World War III that we fear. If we can 
prevent the coming of that war, the atomic bomb, bacterio- 
logical warfare, poison gases, the rocket, the flying bomb, 
and all other weapons will take care of themselves. But is 
the UNO and are all of us centering our efforts on the 
prevention of World War III? Frankly, I do not believe 
we are, 

This opinion is abundantly fortified by what we learn 
through press and radio of the organizational meeting of the 
UNO. We read that our representatives are taking the 
lead in setting up a committee “for the control of the atomic 
bomb.” 

Merciful heaven, deal kindly with us poor humans in our 
weak, halting, and puerile attempt to face the gravest re- 
sponsibility with which men have ever been confronted. 

Since all nations must look to the UNO and its success- 
ful working for our hope of survival on this planet, it now 
becomes absolutely indispensable that we reexamine the 
UNO, and particularly its charter, with most thorough par- 
ticularity. 

From a careful reading of it, we learn that the great 
mission of the UNO is world security. Indeed, the most 
potent and decisive branch of the UNO is actually called 
the Security Council. The idea of world security dominates 
and permeates the whole philosophy of the 19 chapters and 
the 111 articles which together compose the entire United 
Nations Charter. 

Tragically enough, there does not appear in it a single 
word or phrase devoted to the only sure method of making 
the work of the UNO an ultimate success. 

Mr. President, there is in the Charter no declaration of 
purpose or principle, no stated objective for eventual world 
disarmament. Yet it seems clear that if the world’s peace 
is to be unbroken, such accomplishment is impossible with- 


out full and proved trust and faith between nations. ‘The 
UNO is doomed to failure unless the member nations use its 
services, rather than the battlefield, for the settlement of 
their disputes. 

If the nations intend to use only the UNO for such pur- 
poses, then all well and good. If they do not intend to use 
the UNO but to rely instead on their own armed forces, 
then all should know that. It is imperative for the security 
of our own country that we have the answer to this ques- 
tion. Only then can each member nation of the UNO plan 
at home and abroad the course which is wise and appropriate 
in the circumstances. 

It does not appear, as the UNO begins its work, and with 
the limited time at the world’s disposal, that it is endeavor- 
ing to secure a united decision from its members as to which 
of the two courses are hereafter to be followed. And when 
one reads through the Charter and finds that world dis- 
armament, under proper safeguards, has been omitted both 
from the purposes and principles of that document, our fears 
for the future are greatly heightened. 

Why, I ask, is the Charter silent on eventual world dis- 
armament—on the indispensable requisite for the use of the 
UNO rather than the battlefield for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes ? 

If all the nations of the world mean what they profess, 
then why do the United States, Great Britain, Russia, 
France, China, and so on through the long roll call, continue 
to mass at home military power greater than the world has 
ever heretofore seen? All the while their delegates to the 
UNO talk only of the control of the atomic bomb. Is war 
without the atomic bomb a bearable institution? Does it 
become unbearable only when the atomic bomb is added to 
the other weapons of destruction? If World War III 
comes, and this bomb is to be used anyway, why not try to 
avoid that war by the process of total world disarmament, 
save for small and appropriately armed forces in each nation 
sufficient to keep the peace; and save for such forces as are 
pledged exclusively for the use of the UNO, together with 
an international inspection force capable of maintaining this 
state, once it is reached. 

Is the faith of our own country in the UNO and our 
trust in the pledged word of the other member nations so 
weak that we must maintain the greatest Navy, the greatest 
air force, and perhaps the most efficient Army that the world 
has ever seen? 

Is the faith and trust of the British in this indispensable 
enterprise—the UNO—so shallow and fleeting that it, too, 
relies on one of the greatest armadas, one of the most power- 
ful air forces, and one of the greatest armies in the world? 

Is the faith and trust of mighty Russia in the workings 
of this last hope of mankind so flimsy and unsubstantial that, 
while nominally adhering to the lofty purposes and princi- 
ples of this international organization, it still desires to keep 
millions of men, armed with every conceivable weapon, al- 
ways readily available? 

Indeed, Mr. President, is the faith of all countries now 
staggering under the wasteful expense and harsh depriva- 
tion caused by all-out preparedness so feeble that they must 
continue to maintain to broaden and to extend their present 
great military establishments ? 

Truly, if the future accomplishments of the UNO are to 
be measured by the yardstick of its present actions and ob- 
jectives, then we are indeed leaning on a very fragile and 
insufficient reed. 

In this state of a world armed to the teeth, we cannot 
further rely on the UNO for our own protection. If this 
condition continues, it is obvious that we must rely only on 
ourselves. : 
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What becomes of the principles and purposes of the UNO 
as it attempts to enforce its decrees, when the position of the 
United States, or Britain, or Russia on any international 
question is backed up in each country by an invincible mili- 
tary establishment? 

What becomes of the pledge made by each nation that it 
will “discharge in good faith the obligations assumed” if 
huge armed establishments are to be maintained by all of 
them, just in case? 

‘The Charter specifies: “All parties shall refrain from the 
threat or the use of armed force.” If this clause is to be 
observed, do not the existing world-wide armaments make 
of it but a mockery? Is not their very maintenance a threat 
to all other nations, great and small? 

Mr. President, sadly enough, you will not find the words 
“world disarmament” anywhere stated in the purposes and 
principles of this world organization. 

Mr. President, when we contrast words with action, the 
UNO)’s purposes and principles with its initial objectives of 
“controlling the atomic bomb,” we are led into a field of un- 
rivaled contradiction. On the one hand, we have the picture 
of all the nations solemnly pledging their faith and support 
in the United Nations Organization as the instrument for 
settling international disputes without bloodshed, and at the 
same time retaining and even enlarging their wartime 
armaments. 

Thus it looks to me, as the UNO begins its labors, as if 
we are repeating once more the same vital error which laid 
the League of Nations low. Most nations pledged their 
faith in the League, but at the same time they made a mock- 
ery of this pledge by openly demonstrating that their real 
faith was in their own great armaments, and in nothing else. 
Had they been relying on the League for the settlement of 
disputes, such armaments would have been unnecessary. 

I make the challenge that, except for such forces as are 
needed to maintain order in the defeated countries and keep 
the peace at home, the maintenance of large military forces 
shows such a lack of trust and faith in the UNO as to 
render it a futile agency for preventing World War III. 

Unless this program of world disarmament as I have 
qualified it is immediately undertaken by the UNO, there 
is grave promise that the UNO will be but a snare and a 
delusion, and that it is ultimately doomed as the most col- 
iossal and sad failure of all the institutions created by man- 
kind throughout history. We are embracing again the same 
hypocrisy which bedeviled the League of Nations and in 
time wrecked it on the rocks of world rearmament. 

What a travesty! Here we have the spectacle of 51 of 
the greatest nations on earth renouncing war forever as an 
instrument of national policy, and proclaiming their alle- 
giance to the UNO in its operations to keep the peace, at 
the same time parading their armed might on land, on sea, 
and in the air, on a scale never before witnessed on the face 
of this earth. 

What is the matter with the UNO and with the giant 
intellects of which it was to be composed? Is the vision of 
its present membership fixed on the ground but some 20 
feet distant? Can they not perceive that the present ap- 
proach of the UNO to its basic problem is a feeble, fumbling 
and inetfectual one? 

What the man in the street and the man in the bush 
wants is larger and stearner stuft. The hour demands it. 
He does not want to set up a debating society on mere 
details for world security while all the world marches bur- 
dened by heavy armaments. He wants action on a broad 
scale which will strip this world of the threat of another 
war. He wants real, not professed, world security. He 
wants complete and absolute disarmament on land, sea, and 


in the air by every country on the face of the earth and he 
wants an inspection force set up to see that that state, when 
reached, is maintained. He wants a well-organized inter- 
national police force put at the exclusive disposal of the 
UNO, able and ready to halt all violators of this concept. 
He is only remotely interested in atomic-bomb control. 

There is only one way, Mr. President, that the good faith 
of the members of the UNO can be proved. ‘There is only 
one way that the UNO and its member nations can show 
to the world that this time they really mean business. 

What we must control, Mr. President, is not the atomic 
bomb, not the scientists who make it, but the ability to make 
war. In short, we must control ourselves, and the people 
of all other nations must do likewise. 

There is no other method. ‘There is only one road to 
peace and unless we take that road our institutions, our 
species, this planet itself, will not survive. 

Mr. President, we no longer have a choice in the matter. 
Either we outlaw war and make that mandate work, or 
there is no survival for anyone. Yes, Mr. President, I feel 
our problem is just that simple. ‘This has been apparent 
since the first small atomic bomb demonstrated its abilities 
of destruction. It is even truer now when we know that 
in spite of everything we may do to control the atomic 
bomb, in the meantime, if World War III comes, an im- 
proved atomic bomb will come with it. 

As an American, I believe we ought to do one thing or 
the other. The United States must either keep fully pre- 
pared in all categories, including the atomic bomb, or we 
must have total disarmament, including the atomic bomb, 
for all nations of the globe, ourselves included. We will 
not contribute to the peace of the world by further dis- 
armament by example as is now proposed. What will con- 
duce to the world’s peace is for us either to be so strong that 
all nations will respect that force, or for us to join with all 
other nations in world disarmament, for in such a world we 
would have no need for armed forces to gain our rightful 
ends. 

What we and all other nations want and are entitled to 
have is a clear answer as to which of these policies we must 
all hereafter pursue for our own protection. If we are 
going to support the UNO, then all nations should be will- 
ing to disarm. If we are not going to put our faith in the 
UNO, then it is imperative for our own national security 
that we never again be caught unprepared. 

Because I think we are entitled to an immediate answer 
to this question, I am submitting to this body and through 
it to the governments of ali the world the proposition em- 
bodied in this resolution which I now offer and read, as 
follows: 

That the President is authorized and requested to invite 
the governments of all nations to send representatives to a 
conference, which shall be charged with the single duty of 
entering into an understanding and agreement to achieve 
world disarmament on land, on sea, and in the air by Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, except only for such actual occupying forces, 
with appropriate weapons, and for such agreed period of 
time as will be necessary to police the defeated and occupied 
nations as a result of the recent war, and except only for 
such armed forces and for such weapons as are to be placed 
exclusively under the jurisdiction of the Security Council 
of the United Nations Organization, and except only for 
such limited forces and small arms as are needed to keep 
law and order within each country, and directly prohibiting 
the manufacture, storage, and possession of all other weap- 
ons, ammunition, and munitions of war, and providing fur- 
ther for the international inspection force authorized and 
instructed to see that the terms of such world disarmament 
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are rigidly adhered to and carried out, and thereafter main- 
tained by all the countries of the earth. 

Mr. President, this matter is so important to all nations— 
to all mankind—that the United States of America should 
and must take the lead in promoting and consummating it. 

It should be a single and separate undertaking. ‘The 
issue as to whether we are to rely on the UNO or upon our 
own defenses should be settled. This country is at present 
the most powerful in all the world on land, sea, and in the 
air. Its wealth is greater than that of any other nation. 
It is in the prime position of leadership. The world knows 
it has no hidden plans for conquest. The world knows it 
has but lately voluntarily given to the Philippines and its 
18,000,000 citizens complete and absolute independence. 
The President of the United States thus at this time occu- 
pies the enviable position of primary world leadership. “The 
prestige of his great office and the prestige of our great coun- 
try should stand behind the purposes for which such an in- 
ternational meeting is called. 

I do not believe that the UNO is equipped to initiate 
successfully a task of this magnitude. 

It is likely that for some time to come the UNO will be 
asked to consider a tremendous multitude of problems. In 
its Assembly, the voice of India undoubtedly will be fre- 
quently raised, asking for independence. So will it be with 
the people of the East Indies, with French Indo-China, and 
with the peoples of other countries who may consider them- 
selves subjugated peoples. 

There will be debate about Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, about the Polish territories and the Polish people, 
about the Dardanelles, Iran, and parts of China. Questions 
will arise about the annexation of the defeated countries, 
about the rights of minorities; questions of the distribution 
of certain of the earth’s areas deemed of great economic or 
military value; questions of trusteeship; questions of inter- 
national trade, tariffs and embargoes; questions of immigra- 
tion, of currency stabilization and depreciation; Palestine 
and the Jewish question; questions affecting air and sea 
commerce, bases, and travel; questions of international la- 
bor, health, education, and standards of living, and the like. 
Important as these are, they are all secondary to the business 
of establishing and keeping the peace of the earth; to pre- 
venting the outbreak of World War III. 

Undoubtedly the settlement of many of these controver- 
sies by the UNO is important. ‘Their proper settlement 
will conduce to the world peace we long for, but such mat- 
ters require time, time, time. 

The body that takes up the question of world disarmament 
should not be hindered, sidetracked, or delayed by any other 
problem. World disarmament is in itself such a gigantic 
undertaking as to require a singleness of thought, action, and 
purpose on the part of those who seek to bring it about. 
Hence a conference of all nations should be called to be de- 
voted exclusively to the accomplishment of this work. Such 
a conference will be faced with many, many difficult deci- 
sions—what disarmament is to consist of, what forces shall 
be made available exclusively to the UNO, the number of 
men to be contributed by each nation, the weapons that such 
a force may employ; where these forces and weapons are 
to be stationed ; how to effect the destruction of the remain- 
ing weapons not placed under the control of the UNO or 
retained in each nation for law and order purposes; the 
composition of the international inspection force with world- 
wide authority to see that the program is carried out and 
the state cf disarmament thereafter maintained, and so on, 
and so on. 

Obviously such a gigantic task should not be confused by 
what is taking place in Iran, or Poland, or China, or Pales- 


tine, or with trusteeships or with tariffs and embargoes, with 
currency stabilization, and the hundred and one other prob- 
lems which sooner or later will confront the UNO. 

Moreover this quest for world-wide peace is so transcen- 
dental in its importance to all of us that the representatives 
who meet in such a conference should have the assurance 
in advance that no other issue or problem is to receive their 
attention, save world disarmament and questions related 
thereto. Only in such an atmosphere can such a project be 
brought to fruition, and the world given a prospect of real 
and lasting peace. 


For all these reasons, plus the fact that the United States 
occupies a position of primary world leadership, our Presi- 
dent and our country should take the lead in this indispensa- 
ble work. No other nation can do so with equal hope of 
success. "The UNO is not constituted to do it as well or 
as quickly because of the reasons outlined, because of the 
time factor, and because it is not primarily concerned with 
this problem alone. 

Yet, all the while, even as I am standing here, even as the 
UNO is being organized, great armaments remain. All the 
while the arms race is on. We may be sure that other 
nations are now working on the creation and manufacture 
of the atomic bomb and on improvements thereto. We may 
be sure that the development of the rocket and the buzz 
bomb—the V-1 and V-2—is progressing everywhere. We 
are certain that research into and manufacture of gas and 
disease germs is continuing. No one doubts that work on 
inventing and perfecting other new weapons is being carried 
on by the great powers of the earth. 

The present situation of the UNO is likened to a promis- 
ing and beautiful but frail ower blooming in a garden of 
weeds. The weeds must be cut down if the UNO is to 
flourish and its good works be multiplied. This cannot be 
done unless all nations put real faith, real trust, and real 
action into and behind the work which the UNO is charged 
with doing. 

In the present world situation all nations continue to 
straddle. ‘They rely half on the UNO to settle interna- 
tional disputes, and half on their own mighty armaments 
to settle these disputes, just in case. If the world continues 
to straddle, all is lost. 

Mr. President, let us face the obvious truth. How can 
the UNO enforce its decrees against a nation which is as 
strong on its own soil as is the remainder of the world com- 
bined ? 

Can the UNO enforce its decision on the United States 
so long as we keep the most powerful Navy and Air Force, 
supplemented by a large and efficient Army and supported 
by universal military training? Can the UNO enforce its 
decrees on Russia so long as the Russians keep 10,000,000 
men under arms and a great air force ever at her disposal? 
Can the UNO enforce its decrees on France if the French 
create another standing army of a million men, with four 
or five million more, trained and equipped, in reserve? 


And, finally, Mr. President, since Germany and Japan 
are not permitted to rearm, why do the five great Allies 
maintain a combined navy 1,000 times greater than the 
remainder of the world, a combined air force a thousand 
times greater than all others added together, and a combined 
army 10,000 times greater than all such existing forces in the 
remainder of the world? 


It is as plain as the nose on one’s face that the great armed 
forces of our own country are being maintained principally 
for possible use against Russia, Britain, France, or China, 
since Germany and Japan are to be kept disarmed. 
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Is it not plain, too, that Russia is maintaining her armed 
forces for possible use against Britain or the United States 
or France or China? 

Is it not as certain as anything can be that armaments and 
personnel are today being maintained by each of the five 
great friendly powers, not against the defeated countries 
which have already been occupied, but against each other? 
We and all our recent allies are now maintaining our armed 
might against each other. Yet all the Allies have sworn to 
settle all disputes by peaceful means, and never, never, never 
again to use war or the threat of war as an instrument of 
national policy. 

Mr. President, if you live in a peaceful community with 
only four neighbors, how long will you remain friends if 
each one knows that the other keeps a machine gun behind 
his door? So long as that continues, each of the five neigh- 
bors will want to have a better machine gun than the other 
and more ammunition to use if need should come. ‘Thus 
suspicion will continue to grow. 

So it is with the world. After the great lessons of World 
Wars I and II, must all nations continue to move in an 
atmosphere of distrust, suspicion, and fear—largely of each 
other—while all mankind is burdened down with ever- 
increasing armaments? As long as these armaments remain, 
every realist knows that it is upon such armaments and not 
upon the operations of the UNO that the nations really look 
for their own protection. 

Mr. President, the time has come to confront the naked 
truth. ‘The time has come to face the facts. The time has 
come for us to make the great decision which will mean the 
survival or the end of all civilization. The time has come 
to make the UNO the living, potent, decisive factor in the 
affairs of men and nations which 51 nations of the globe have 
pledged their sacred word that it shal! be. The time has 
come for world disarmament. 

Unless it comes, we, too, must always be fully prepared. 
We must have the biggest army and navy and air force in 
the world, more atomic bombs, and the men and weapons 
which will insure their quick use in our hour of need. We 
must pay the crushing taxes. We must have universal mili- 
tary training. We must reduce our scale of living in order 
to do this. We must submit to unbelievable regimentation. 
We must be prepared in a world that is armed to the teeth. 

Without world disarmament, we must be prepared, UNO 
or no UNO, to spring instantly to our country’s defense. 
‘The next war will leave us no time to get ready. If we are 
not ready at its outbreak, we will be too late. There will 
be no ‘‘next time” in which to amend our tardiness. 

Those who have represented the War Department before 
our committee say it is perfectly possible on the day war 
opens, following the pattern of the Japanese attack, for 
several hundred planes to make 30 or 40 American cities 
their targets, and in a single day wipe them all out before 
any of our planes could get there. It is my own opinion 
that 1 bomb—not 10 but 1—as it will be developed as the 
years unroll, and with Nagasaki as a background on which 
to predicate an opinion—that one bomb dropped anywhere 
in New York City would kill every man, woman, and 
child within the confines of that city in a fraction of a sec- 
ond.. And here we are talking about control of the atomic 
bomb. (God save the mark! Here is all humanity march- 
ing to armament and the next war, with an institution set 
up to settle disputes by peaceable means being made a mock- 
ery, when destruction far beyond the imagination of anyone 
is just in the offing. Control of the atomic bomb! What 
this world wants is world disarmament, to take the means 
of war away, save from the international body we have set 


up, as we have set up our courts at home, for the settlement 
of international disputes. 

With the atomic bomb and the other flying bombs in ex- 
istence, as the Senator and I know them to be, the nation 
which sees a war coming and does not hit first, without a 
declaration of war, is giving hostages to fortune. Even the 
strongest nation in the category faces almost certain defeat 
if the enemy is well prepared for the attack. 

Furthermore, I say that even if we fail, there is no other 
alternative. We have the bombs now without world dis- 
armament. We at least have the rosy hope of not having 
them with world disarmament, plus an inspection force that 
will be international to see that the bomb is not made. 

I would not wish to prejudge what the conference would 
do, but in my opinion the disarmament agreement would 
provide for an inspection force, and it would be more than 
likely that that inspection force would be put under the 
jurisdiction of the Security Council of the UNO. 

There would have to be gradations in disarmament. For 
instance, although all the nations agreed to it, no nation 
would say, “We have their pledge, and we will go out and 
sink all our battleships.”” There will have to be certain days, 
certain stated times, when this will take place and when 
that will take place, so that the disarmament may proceed 
gradually as water goes down in a dam. Mutual trust and 
confidence of each nation in the others will be demonstrated 
over and over again, and thus we will have created, by those 
gradations of action, the conduct which is essential to world 
disarmament on a broad scale. 

Mr. Fucsricut. It will be necessary, through this 
inspection force, to go into a nation and operate on the 
individuals in that nation. ‘That is a breach of what we 
ordinarily call our traditional sovereignty. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. Typincs. I do not consider it so. I have sov- 
ereignty over my own grounds and my own home. They 
are mine, but I have no objection to a police officer coming 
in to see whether I am violating the law. 

I do not consider that I have given up the title or that the 
police officer can make a nuisance of himself; that he can 
come into the grounds and hold a picnic or engage in dis- 
orderly conduct. However, he ought to have the right to 
come on my property, under reasonable rules and regula- 
tions, for my protection. 


Of course, in an international police force we would have 
some of our representatives in other countries. The force 
which would inspect the United States would probably be 
composed in part of Americans, as well as representatives of 
other nations. I should suppose that the Americans in our 
force would see that foreigners on the international force 
would behave themselves. If there were any breaches, they 
would be called to the attention of the Security Council. I 
should likewise suppose that if we were to inspect Russia, 
there would be a great many Russians on the international 
police force. 

We would have reciprocal rights. But I am not so much 
worried about the theories of the matter, or academic dis- 
cussions about sovereignty. I want my country and the 
American people to survive. There will be no sovereignty 
unless we survive. 

I have the Charter on my desk. 
looking for such a provision. The word “disarmament” is 
mentioned only four times. In one paragraph, near the end, 
it says that the UNO may take up the question of disarma- 
ment. There is nothing mandatory about it. In the pur- 
poses and principles of the Charter the word “disarmament” 
is entirely omitted. 


I have spent some time 
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The UNO is faced with a multitude of problems. I do 
not believe that any one of its problems is one-tenth so in- 
volved and difficult of solution as is the problem of world 
disarmament. Therefore, why give the UNO one more 
problem? Why not establish a body to which the military, 
naval, and air experts may go, a body devoted solely to that 
one question, without the jealousies, animosities, and other 
things which enter into the operations of a body such as the 
UNO, which is considering Iran, the Dardanelles, China, 
Palestine, and many other problems? 

I have given this question considerable thought. With its 
other problems, I do not believe that UNO has the equip- 
ment to handle a matter of such magnitude and importance 
to all civilization as this question. . 

Therefore, let us frankly put this question to all nations 
and to all peopie. Let us get the answer as to whether this 
world straddle is to end—whether the world is to be an 
armed camp henceforth, relying on might for the achieve- 
ment of its desires, or whether it is to prove its faith and 
trust in the UNO by world-wide disarmament on land, sea, 
and in the air, save for the forces necessary in Germany and 
Japan, and for maintaining order internally, and for an 
international inspection force to see that that world dis- 
armament, once achieved, is never again overthrown. 

It is not necessary to detail the colossal advantages which 
will flow to our own and all other countries with the accom- 
plishment of world disarmament. We know that the bur- 
dens of taxation which heavy armaments entail will be lifted 
instantly from the toiling masses all over the world; that 
in one fell swoop the shackles of regimentation which war 
and the threat of war impose on every man will be struck 
off. 

Instead, the wealth and resources of our own Nation and 
all others will then be available for hospitals, roads, schools, 
libraries, and all manner of other things which make for 
progress and civilization. 

For the cost of a single new battleship, the physical prop- 
erties of Yale and Harvard Universities can be duplicated ; 
or a wide highway can be built from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean; or a new Congressional Library can be 
erected. As these things can come in the United States, so 
can they come to all other countries in like measure. More- 
over, these benefits to all mankind can be used and enjoyed 
in a world free from the fear and threat of war, with all 
of its horrible implications. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, this matter in my judg- 
ment, is more important than the mere control of the atomic 
bomb for the reasons that I have stated. If world disarma- 
ment succeeds the atomic bomb is not merely controlled. 
It is prohibited, and all other devastating weapons with it. 
This great work is more important than any strike legis- 
lation, than any balancing of the Budget, than any efforts 
to provide new housing, and legislation supporting full em- 
ployment, or any other matter now before our own country 
or before any other nation on this earth. 

We remember that the League of Nations failed, not 
alone because the United States did not align herself with 
it, but largely because while it was set up to settle inter- 
national disputes without bloodshed, all of the member 
nations continued to maintain, increase, and parade tremen- 
dous armaments. This made of the League a foredoomed 
failure. 

Now that we, through our representatives in the UNO, 
are about to embrace disarmament by example again— 
through the control of the atomic bomb—now that we are 
considering foreign loans again, with which nations will, at 
least in part, add to their own strength while relatively 


weakening ours; we must know, too, what the policies of 
the great powers on armaments are to be hereafter. Now 
that we have once again set up an international organization 
for the peaceful settlement of international disputes, we 
must know that this time it really is to have the power and 
scope so that it will not fail. 

The voices of all mankind, if they could be registered, 
would, I believe, support the proposition of world disarma- 
ment. ‘The millions of brave dead who lie in the scattered 
graves of World Wars I and II died for this ideal of real 
peace on earth. The mothers and fathers, the widows and 
orphans of those who are no more want this enduring monu- 
ment as partial compensation for their great and irretrievable 
loss. The tens of millions who still carry the yoke of misery, 
fear, and want imposed by war want this new day of perma- 
nent peace to dawn quickly. 

The continuance of civilization itself is in the balance. 
The sands in the hour-glass grow less and less and less with 
each passing second. 

Let the United States, the impregnable fortress of free- 
dom, the lover of peace, the hope of oppressed people the 
world over, take the lead in summoning all the nations of 
the earth to a world disarmament conference, and bring 
into reality the fervent hope, the earnest prayers and the 
longing of men through all the centuries for the untroubled 
security of a just, unbroken, and enduring peace. 

The resolution calis upon the President to call a confer- 
ence on disarmament “which shall be charged with the single 
duty of entering into an understanding and agreement to 
achieve world disarmament on land, on sea, and in the air 
by January 1, 1950, except only for such actual occupying 
forces, with appropriate weapons, and for such agreed period 
of time, as will be necessary to police the defeated and occu- 
pied nations as a result of the recent war.” 

Three exceptions will be made. For a moment I shall 
go beyond the text of my prepared remarks and shall de- 
velop one or two of those ideas. For example, the first 
exception would be to do the job we are now doing. We 
would agree on the force and on weapons, and we would set 
that force aside. We would contribute so much, Russia 
would contribute so much, and so on. ‘That force would 
have a certain task which eventually, we hope, and we are 
rather sure, will terminate. It would be the occupying 
force, agreed to by those nations. 

Then there would be the force provided for the exclusive 
use of the Security Council of the UNO. ‘That would 
have so many of this, that, and the other, and as many men 
as would be agreed upon. 


Then a small force would be left in each country for the 
purpose of keeping law and order. Offhand, what I should 
like to see—without having made a profound probe into the 
matter—is a maximum of 200,000 men and 10,000 officers, 
the officers to be equipped only with pistols and the enlisted 
men to be equipped only with rifles. That would be the 
maximum. It is rather hard to start a war with 10,000 
officers and 200,000 men equipped only with pistols and with 
rifles, but such a force conceivably might be needed for in- 
ternal purposes; and under proper safeguards in respect to 
not permitting the manufacture of other weapons, | do not 
see how it could get out of hand. But I do not think we 
could completely do away with some sort of national force 
to maintain law and order. But it would not be equipped 
with atomic bombs or with 3-inch guns or with 6-inch guns 
or with explosive bombs or poison gases or any of the other 
materials of war. It would be just what it purported to 
be, namely, a force to keep law and order, and many coun- 
tries would feel that they would have to have such a force. 
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Mr. SmMitH. I gather that the Senator is not suggest- 
ing in any way that the UNO is obsolete or has no functions 
to perform or is incapable of performing the functions which 
have been assigned to it; but I understand that the Senator 
from Maryland is simply suggesting that, in addition to the 
functions which have been assigned to the United Nations 
Organization, the special need to which he has referred has 
been brought about by the development of the atomic bomb; 
and, as the Senator said a moment ago, the need is for im- 
mediate action on the disarmament front. 

Mr. ‘Vypincs. It is even more widespread than that 
because, as I have said, | have read over the Charter very 
caretully, and I tind that no objective of world disarmament 
is provided for in it. Then I find that the nations of the 
world are all maintaining huge armaments, and I find that 
here in our own country our President—and very wisely, 
in face of the present state of affairs—suggests universal 
military training. When we realize the existence of those 
conditions the intelligence comes immediately that no one 
is relying on the UNO, except someone who has not thought 
much about it, because the proof of the pudding is not in 
what is being said in the debates in the UNO Council or in 
the Assembly, but the proof of the pudding is in the 10,000,- 
000 men in Russia’s Army and in the great Navy of the 
United States and in the possession of the atomic bomb. 
Obviously, if we are going to rely on the UNO, these other 
things are useless; and if we are not going to rely on the 
UNO, they are not enough. What I want to get out of 
the proposed disarmament conference is a “Yes” or “No” 
as to what the world really wants to do. If they say there 
is not to be any disarmament, then I know the UNO is 
not worth the paper it is written on, except perhaps in some 
cases like the Island of Corfu dispute, in which the League 
of Nations did some good, and several other instances in 
which it was helpful. However, I do not say that occurred 
merely because the League of Nations was in existence, be- 
cause probably the nations would have worked out those 
problems anyway. 

What impressed itself upon me was the fact that no 
nation put any dependence on it. They relied on their own 
armies and their own navies and air forces; and that is 
what they are doing today. Mr. President, the UNO 
could not enforce its decrees in the United States in the 
state we were in on VJ-day. No navy or air force of another 
nation could come across the sea in the face of our own, 
with our atomic bombs. What is the use talking about, 
“Yes, we outlaw war forever as an instrument of national 
policy; we will never use it or the threat of it again” —and 
then maintain tremendous armies which are in themselves a 
constant threat of war on every possible sector? 

The UNO has so many barriers placed in the road of its 
possible work that only so long as the countries who have 
membership in it agree with the decisions of the UNO can 
it make progress. When any one of the great nations do not 
agree with the UNO it cannot do a thing. It has no police 
force. It has no assurance at all that every member nation 
will go to war on a nation which is in disagreement with it. 

1 should like to see the UNO a success. 
presenting the resolution. 


| am sincere in 
1 am sincerely back of it with 
every ounce of my being. I should like to see the proposed 
conference called. I believe we can secure disarmament. 
1 remember years ago when a disarmament conference was 
had in the League of Nations and a celebrated Russian, 
from whom I have not heard much lately, but a man of 
tremendous imagination and brain, in my judgment, went 
before the League Conference and said: “This is a confer- 
ence called for the purpose of disarmament. Fine. I pro- 
pose that we have it. 1 propose that we disarm.” ‘The 


Conference members said, “God, that is not what we came 
here for.” : 

Mr. SmirH. But we must recall that we had a naval 
disarmament conference in 1922, and there are not many of 
us who would want to follow in the footsteps of that 
conference. , 

Mr. Typincs. But we are following. We are talking 
atomic bomb disarmament now when we have the atomic 
bomb. We are lending money to the British, or are about 
to lend it to the British and to the Russians and to the 
French with which they will again build up their armaments. 
And what are we doing? We are bringing our boys home. 
There are insistent demands that they come home faster 
than ships and trains can bring them. In other words, we 
are beginning to disarm ourselves, and proposing to lend 
to other nations of the world money which will provide 
them the means for rearming. ‘That is what happened after 
World War IL. If in the light of those circumstances we 
permit history to repeat itself in this sad regard we are 
dooming our own country to possible oblivion, and the 
world with it. 

‘The first alternative is to say to the nations who have 
given us their pledged word that they will not resort to 
war or the threat of war again as an instrument of national 
policy, but will rely on the decision of the UNO to keep 
the peace between nations, “if you are going to do that, then 
we say you must prove your good faith by putting yourself 
in a position where you must abide by the decisions of the 
UNO.” 

What is the use of two men, after having met on the 
outside of a courtroom and having agreed to abide by the 
decisions of the court, then entering the courtroom, taking 
their places at the opposing ends of the trial table, and each 
of them drawing a revolver and laying it down on the trial 
table, and when the evidence is heard and the judge decides 
in favor of one man or the other, one of the contestants, 
not liking the decision says to the other, “If you try to do 
what the court says you have a right to do, | want you to 
remember that I am holding that gun.” What is the use 
of doing that? We might as well have settled our dispute 
in the courtyard in the beginning by shooting it out, if all 
we have had is a postponement of the shooting, not an avoid- 
ance of it. 


That is exactly where the UNO is today. The con- 
testants who are trying their issue before that body all have 
their guns lying on the trial table, and whenever they are 
displeased with the decisions of the UNO they either shoot 
or threaten to shoot at any opposition, although they signed 
an agreement before coming into the UNO courthouse that 
they would abide by the decision of the court. 


It is such transparent hypocrisy in its present state that if 
in this armed world we rely on the UNO for the settlement 
of disputes we are relying on one of the weakest institutions, 
as presently constituted, that human beings have ever created. 

Sometimes we do not think about some of these matters 
until we start devoting close attention to one subject. But 
I am sure that as the Senator thinks about the problem of 
world disarmament he will realize that the delegates who 
were sent by various nations to the UNO were sent because 
of general fitness with regard to a multitude of problems, 
and not because of special fitness with regard to the most 
difficult of all problems, namely the problem of disarma- 
ment. Therefore it is essential that the conference on dis- 
armament should be composed of men who know about the 
Army, men who know about the Navy, men who know 
about the air forces, and men who know about offensive 
and defensive warfare, as well as everything else that is 
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involved in the ramifications of the subject. So, if the UNO 
tackles the problem, another fear which I have, and have 
not heretofore been able to express, is that there will be less 
likelihood of success than if the conference were devoted to 
a single purpose. If the UNO makes an attempt to solve 
the problem and does not succeed, the UNO will be brought 
into disrepute. Therefore, if the President of the United 
States of America, backed by the great prestige of this coun- 
try, were to call a conference devoted to this single subject, 
and an agreement were reached, there is no doubt in my 
mind that the agreement would have in its structure a pro- 
vision for the UNO to take it over. The UNO would then 
be given the tool and authority with which to enforce the 
obligation placed upon it. However, I doubt very much, 
if prior to that time, the UNO can make very much of a 
success in an undertaking of this magnitude while being 
divided on questions concerning Iran, the Dardanelles, 
China, Palestine, Greece, and other questions which enter 
into its discussions. 

All countries, such as Holland, Denmark, Belgium, Nor- 
way—fine, independent countries but not strong from the 
standpoint of population—would certainly want such an 
amendment. What must their feelings be when they go 
into court, knowing that when the court decides in their 
favor, their opponent is armed so that he can set at naught 
the court’s decision? I believe there are some large coun- 
tries which are under attack which would welcome such an 
amendment. Why? Because it would remove the fear 
which is the cause of much of the present international dis- 
agreement, and always lies back of a question concerning, 
for example, Greece, the Dardanelles, Iran, China, trustee- 
ships, and what not. The question always present is: Is the 
other nation becoming stronger than I am? Is its pre- 
paredness by this maneuver going to be so great that by it 
I can be crushed? Thus, the right or wrong of the element 
involved is lost sight of because of necessity; each nation is 
asked to make a decision not on the ground of right or 
wrong but on the ground of survival. That is the reason 
why it is important that a disarmament program be prepared, 
be made a success, and be placed on the shelf as unfinished 
business if that degree of equity is to enter into international 
discussions which should enter into them. 

It may be that there are nations in this world which will 
not accept world disarmament. It may be that the entire 
project will fail. If so, we will then know where we stand, 
will we not? 

At the present time we do not know where we stand. 
We have all said that we will not have any more wars. We 
have said we will leave all questions of an international 
character up to the UNO. Why do we not vote now to 
strike down all defenses of the United States of America? 
I ask the question of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. Futsricut. For obvious reasons. 

Mr. Tyvincs. It is obvious that so long as other nations 
maintain armies we will also maintain one. Thus, we are 
all maintaining our armies against each other. The very 
countries who have brought the UNO into being have 
pledged their word that they will not maintain armies 
against each other. If they are not now maintaining armies 
against each other, I do not know what they are doing. 

Mr. Fursricut. I believe that it was in 1935 or 1936 
when Litvinov was representing the Russians at a meeting in 
Geneva, that he made the very proposal the Senator from 
Maryland has today advanced. 

Mr. Typincs. Yes. 

Mr. Fucsricut. What was the reaction to his proposal ? 

Mr. Typincs. As I recall the situation, the League of 
Nations had sent a request to all governments to send 


















































delegates to take part in a conference on disarmament, Our 


delegates were present, flanked by our experts. “he British 
delegates were present, flanked by their experts. The 
French delegates were present, flanked by their experts, and 
so forth. Some wonderful words were said about peace and 
good will to all mankind. It was said in effect, “this great 
institution has now been set up. Here we have a court 
where international disputes can be settled without blood- 
shed. ‘There will never be another war. Armaments are 
not now so useful as they used to be.” After that situation 
had continued for 3 or + days a delegate from Russia got 
up and said, “I was invited to come here to attend a dis- 
armament conference. I am delighted. I propose that we 
proceed to draw up agreements which will mean that we 
will all disarm.” All the delegates then reached for their 
hats and asked when the next train was leaving Geneva. 
That was the end of the conference. 

One of the tragedies of that moment was that the League 
killed the Disarmament Conference. It was already divided 
on other questions, There were little groups and cliques 
who wished to play a game. The reason the Washington 
Naval Disarmament Conference was able at least to agree 
on something was that it was called for the single purpose 
of considering the question of naval disarmament. 

The conference was called tor the purpose of arriving at 
measures to control naval armament, just as there has been 
an attempt to reach an agreement to control the use of the 
atomic bomb. 


I shall be perfectly frank. During the present state of 
the world I do not want to share any of our secrets pertain- 
ing to the atomic bomb with Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium, Russia, China, or any other country. I do not 
believe those countries have yet proved satisfactorily that 
they will rely on the UNO for the settlement of international 
disputes to the extent that they say they will. I want a 
show-down. The only way for those countries to prove 
their good faith is by a demonstration on their part that they 
will disarm. If they will give such demonstration, more 
power to them. We will then know that they mean busi- 
ness. If they will not disarm, we will know where we 
stand. I believe it is doubtful today whether a bill could 
be passed by Congress providing for universal military con- 
scription. It will not be long before naval ships will be tied 
up in various ports, and not to be able to go to sea without 6 
months’ notice. Our Army will, perhaps, consist of no 
more than 60,000 or 100,000 men. Yet the UNO will be 
continually represented as an organization where nations are 
going to settle their disputes without bloodshed. But every 
country in Europe will maintain as large a military estab- 
lishment as its revenues and borrowing from other countries 
will permit it to shoulder. I do not think it fair to our 
country to make to any nation loans which are to be used 
either directly or indirectly for the maintenance and building 
up of armaments while we ourselves are scaling down our 
own very rapidly. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall not vote for any of these 
loans—I might as well serve notice now for whatever it is 
worth—until it is proved to me that the money we lend 
nations for rehabilitation will be used for that purpose and 
not for armaments directly or indirectly. We tried main- 
taining the armaments of the world from 1920 to 1929, and 
we suffered a severe penalty. 


Mr. FucsricHt. One other question before I conclude 
interrupting the Senator relative to our participation. The 
Senator is proposing that this country participate, but there 
has been current an idea that the other nations of the world 
can trust this country and make us sacred trustee of arma- 
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Does not the Senator 
We must be in it just 


ments and instruments of power. 
think that a wholly false approach ? 
as Russia is and do exactly the same. 

Mr. Typincs. 1 do not think there is a nation in the 
world which would subject its people to that hazard, and if 
any Member of this body proposed that we subject our peo- 
ple to the hazard of some other nation taking care of us, I 
would wonder whether | was in the kind of an institution 
we know the Senate to be or one with bars on the windows. 

Mr. Lucas. A moment ago the Senator spoke about the 
present condition of our fleet. I was wondering whether he 
had read the account of an address Admiral Nimitz deliv- 
ered before the National Geographic Society last Friday 
night, in which he said that the Navy today was practically 
impotent as a result of not having the manpower and the 
training the men deserve. In other words, from his state- 
ment I derived the idea that if trouble occurred tomorrow, 
for instance, another surprise attack of some kind, there 
would be no ships and no men to meet the attack, even 
though 6 months ago we had the most formidable navy in 
the world. 

Mr. Typincs. ‘The Senator is correct about that. I 
happened to hear a military man in our own Government, 
very high up—I will not use his name, perhaps he was not 
measuring his words carefully—make a statement which was 
challenging. I was commenting on the rapid rate at which 
we could become unprepared for war after we had won 
the war. He said “That is true, and what I am worried 
about is that if I had orders today to put a dozen bombing 
planes in the air, I do not think I could do it.” Here we 
are, 6 months after victory in the greatest war of all time, 


New Five-Year 


ELECTION ADDRESS 


By JOSEPH STALIN, Premier of U.S.S.R. 
Delivered over Radio, Moscow, U.S.8.R., February 9, 1946 


OMRADES: Eight years have elapsed since the 

last elections. This is a period rich in events of 

a decisive character. The first four years passed 
in strenuous work of the Soviet people in the fulfillment of 
the Third Five-Year Plan. 

During the past four years the events of the struggle 
against the German and Japanese aggressors developed—the 
events of the Second World War. Doubtless the war was 
the main event of that period. 

It would be incorrect to think that the war arose acci- 
dentally or as the result of the fault of some of the states- 
men. Although these faults did exist, the war arose in 
reality as the inevitable result of the development of the 
world economic and political forces on the basis of monopoly 
capitalism. 

Our Marxists declare that the capitalist system of world 
economy conceals elements of crisis and war, that the devel- 
opment of world capitalism does not follow a steady and 
even course forward, but proceeds through crises and catas- 
trophes. The uneven development of the capitalist countries 
leads in time to sharp disturbances in their relations and the 
group of countries which consider themselves inadequately 
provided with raw materials and export markets try usually 
to change this situation and to change the position in their 
favor by means of armed force. 


*The text of Premier Stalin’s talk as recorded by the Soviet 
monitor from a Moscow radio broadcast. 


and in some areas there are not a dozen planes ready to take 
to the air for defense. 

Mr. Lucas. Does the Senator agree with me that under 
the plan of the United Nations Charter this Nation will be 
compelled to have manpower in order to carry out the com- 
mitments and obligations we have entered into? 

Mr. Typincs. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. Lucas. That is the very question which is now 
being considered in connection with all the demobilization 
plans of the Army and Navy. As I understand from the 
mail I receive, every one wants a strong air force, a strong 
army and a strong navy, but, for one reason or another, 
wants the other fellow to make it possible. 

Mr. Typincs. The Senator is correct about that. Ev- 
eryone is in favor of a big army, navy, and air force, pro- 
vided he does not have to serve in it. 

Mr. Lucas. That is correct, and if we do no more than 
what the Senate agreed to sometime ago by a vote, I| think, 
of 87 to 2 in favor of the United Nations Charter, the 
United States of America will be compelled in some way, 
somehow, to furnish the manpower to carry out the man- 
dates of the treaty to which we agreed. 

Mr. Typincs. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. President, with one concluding remark, I should like 
to yield the floor, thanking my colleagues for listening so 
long. 

Mr. President, I should like to conclude with no more 
discussion than a single sentence. 1 cannot see how the 
security of the United States could be better promoted than 
by the adoption of the resolution I have offered, and the ulti- 
mate success of the program I have proposed. 


Plan for Russia 


As a result of these factors, the capitalist world is sent 
into two hostile camps and war follows. 

Perhaps the catastrophe of war could have been avoided 
if the possibility of periodic redistribution of raw materials 
and markets between the countries existed in accordance 
with their economic needs, in the way of coordinated and 
peaceful decisions. But this is impossible under the present 
capitalist development of world economy. 


Causes oF 2 Woritp WaArs 


Thus, as a result of the first crisis in the development of 
the capitalist world economy, arose the First World War. 
The Second World War arose as a result of the second 
crisis. 

This does not mean, of course, that the Second World 
War was a copy of the first. On the contrary, the Second 
World .War is radically different from the first in its char- 
acter. It must be kept in mind that the main Fascist States 
—Germany, Japan and Italy—before attacking the Allied 
countries had abolished at home the last remnants of bour- 
geois democratic liberties, had established a cruel terrorist 
regime, had trampled under foot the principles of sov- 
ereignty and freedom of the small nations, declared the 
policy of seizure of other peoples’ lands as their own policy, 
declared for the whole world to hear that they strove for 
world domination and spread of the Fascist regime through- 
out the world. 
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Thereby, in the seizure of Czechoslovakia and the central 
part of China, the Axis states had shown that they were 
prepared to carry out their threats at the expense of the 
enslavement of all the freedom-loving people. 

In view of this circumstance the Second World War 
against the Axis powers, as distinct from the First World 
War, assumed from the very beginning an anti-Fascist 
liberating character having also as one of its aims the re- 
establishment of democratic liberties. 

The entry of the Soviet Union into the war against the 
Axis powers could only strengthen and did strengthen the 
anti-Fascist and liberating character of the Second World 
War. On this basis was established the anti-Fascist coa- 
lition of the Soviet Union, the United States of America, 
Great Britain and other freedom-loving countries, which 
subsequently played a decisive part in the rout of the armed 
forces of the Axis powers. 


Oricin oF Woritp War II 


What about the origin and character of the Second World 
War? In my opinion, everybody now recognizes that the 
war against fascism was not, nor could it be, an accident in 
the life of the peoples; that the war turned into a war of 
the peoples for their existence; that precisely for this reason 
it could not be a speedy war, a “lightning war.” 

As far as our country is concerned, this war was the most 
cruel and hard of all wars ever experienced in the history 
of our motherland. But the war has not only been a curse; 
it was at the same time a hard school of trial and a testing 
of all the people’s forces. The war was with us at the rear 
and at the front. 

For us this was an excellent school of experience, heroism, 
honesty and devotion. [A few words inaudible.] This war 
has shown many of our Soviet people in their real light and 
thus helped to judge them as they deserve. 

These were the “positive” sides of the war. For us it has 
a great importance, because thus we had an opportunity to 
pass judgment on our party and our people. 

During the war we were obliged to judge the activities 
cf the representatives of our party, to analyze them and to 
draw the necessary conclusions. So our conclusions, which 
will be drawn now, will be certainly right. And so, what is 
the balance of the war; what are our conclusions? 


For Lost BrrorE HE BEGAN 


There is one general conclusion, and on this basis all 
other conclusions can be drawn. ‘The general balance of the 
war lies in the fact that even before the war was begun the 
enemy lost the war and we, together with our allies, were 
the victors. We have achieved a complete victory over the 
enemies, 

But this conclusion is too general and we cannot stop 
there. Obviously, to smash the enemy in such a conflict as 
the Second World War—in a war as never occurred before 
in the history of mankind—was to achieve a historic world 
victory. However, in order to understand the great historic 
importance of our victory, it is necessary to go further. 

Now victory means, first of all, that our Soviet social 
system has won, that the Soviet social system has success- 
fully stood the test in the fire of war and has proved its 
complete vitality. 

As is well known the assertion often has been made in 
the foreign press that the Soviet social system is a risky ex- 
periment, doomed to failure, that the Soviet system is a 
house of cards, without roots in real life, and imposed on the 
people by the organs of the Cheka [secret police] and that 
it would be sufficient [two words inaudible] for this whole 
house of cards to smash. 


Now we can say that the war has refuted all the asser- 
tions of the foreign press as without foundation. “he war 
has shown that the Soviet social system is a truly popular 
system, issued from the depths of the people and enjoying 
its mighty support. The Soviet social system is a form 
of the organization of society that is fully capable of life and 
stable. Moreover, the point now is not whether the Soviet 
social system is or is not capable of life [some words in- 
audible] none of the skeptics any longer dares to come 
out with doubts as to whether the Soviet social system is 
capable of life or not. 


Haits Soviet SociAL SysTEM 


The point is that the Soviet social system has proved to 
be more capable of life and more stable than a non-Soviet 
social system, that the Soviet social system is a better form 
of organization of society than any non-Soviet social system. 

The assertion has been made in the foreign press that the 
multi-national state represents an artificial structure, and in 
the case of any complications the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union is inevitable, that the Soviet Union would meet the 
fate of Austro-Hungary. Now we can say that the war 
has proved these statements of the foreign press false and 
devoid of any foundation. 

The war has shown that the Soviet multi-national state 
system has successfully stood the test, has grown still 
stronger during the war and has proved a completely vital 
state system. Now we can say that the analogy with Austro- 
Hungary cannot be substantiated, since our multi-national 
state has grown up, not on a bourgeois foundation, which 
fosters feelings of national mistrust and national animosity, 
but on a Soviet foundation, which, on the contrary promotes 
the feeling of friendship and fraternal collaboration between 
the peoples of our state. 

Moreover, after this war no one dared any more to deny 
the vitality of the Soviet state system. Now it is no longer 
a question of the vitality of the Soviet state system, since 
there can be no doubt of its vitality any more. ‘The point 
now is that the Soviet state system has proved an example 
of a multi-national state system where the national problem 
and the problem of collaboration among nations are solved 
better than any other multi-national state. 

Third, our victory implies that it was the Soviet armed 
forces that won. Our Red Army had won. The Red Army 
heroically withstood all the adversities of the war, routed 
completely the armies of our enemies and emerged victori- 
ously from the war. 

This is recognized by everybody—friend and foe. The 
Red Army was equal to its great task. But the matter did 
not stand like this some six years ago in the pre-war period. 
Many recognized authorities in the art of war abroad 
stated frequently that the condition of the Red Army filled 
them with great misgivings, that the Red Army was bad!y 
armed and had not the requisite commanders, that its morale 
left much to be desired, that it might perhaps serve for de- 
fense but would be useless for an offensive, and that in the 
event of a blow from the German troops the Red Army 
would fall to pieces like a colossus with feet of clay. 

Such statements were made, not only in Germany but 
also in France, Britain and America. Now we can say that 
the war has made these statements look ridiculous. The 
war has shown that the Red Army was not a colossus with 
feet of clay but a first-class modern army with completely 
up-to-date armament, most experienced commanders and 
high morale and combat qualities. 

One should not forget that the Red Army is that same 
army which routed completely the German Army—the ter- 
ror of all the armies of peace-loving states. It should be 
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noted that there are fewer and fewer critics of the Red 
Army. And in addition the foreign press begins to publish 
more and more frequently statements about the high quali- 
ties of the Red Army and the skill of its soldiers and com- 
manders, 

‘This is understandable after the victories at Moscow and 
Stalingrad, and of course Kursk and Begorod, Kiev and 
Kirovograd, Minsk and Bobruisk, Leningrad and ‘Vallin on 
the Vistula and Niemen, the Danube and the Oder, at 
Vienna and Berlin. After all this it is impossible not to 
recognize that the Red Army is a first-class army, which 
could teach others quite a lot. 

This is how we understand concretely our country’s vic- 
This is a rough summary of the war. 
It would be a mistake to think that one could win such an 
historic victory without preparing the whole country before- 
hand for active defense. It would be no less erroneous to 
assume that this preparation could be carried out in a short 
time, three or four years. 

It would be even more erroneous to think that we had won 
a victory only thanks to the courage of our troops. It is 
impossible to win a victory without courage, but courage 
alone is not enough to finish the job and overpower an 
enemy that possesses a large army, first-class armament, well- 
trained officer cadres and fairly well-organized supplies. 

‘To be able to meet the blow from such an enemy, to 
counter it and later to inflict on him a crushing defeat, it 
was necessary to have, in addition to the unprecedented 
bravery of our troops, completely modern armament in sufh- 
cient quantities and well-organized supplies also in suf- 
ficient quantities. But this in turn demands the possession 
in sufficient quantities of such things as metals, equipment 
and tools for enterprises, fuel for the work of the enterprises, 
transport, clothing, etc. 

Can it be said that, before its entry into the Second World 
War, our country already possessed the minimum supplies 
necessary for satisfying in the main all these requirements ? 
| think we can give an affirmative answer. ‘The prepara- 
tion of this enormous task involved the carrying out of three 
Five-Year Plans of national economic development. It is 
precisely these three Five-Year Plans that helped to create 
these material positions. 


tory over its enemies. 


DEFENSE PREPARATIONS 


In this respect eountry before the Second World 
War, say in 1940, was several times better off than in 1913 
before the First World War. What material possibilities 
were at the disposal of our country on the eve of the Second 
World War? In order better to understand this, I will 
give you a brief report on the activity of the Communist 
party in the preparation of our country for active defense. 

If we take the data available for 1940 and compare them 
with those of 1914, the eve of the First World War, we 
see the following picture: 

In 1913 our country produced 4,220,000 tons of pig iron, 
4,230,000 tons of steel, 29,000,000 tons of coal, 9,000,000 
tons of oil, 21,600,000 tons of marketed grain, 740,000 tons 
of raw ~such were the material resources of 
country with which it entered the First World War. 

This was the economic base of old Russia, the basis 
which it could use to conduct the war. As for the year 
1940, in that vear our country produced 15,000,000 tons of 
pig iron, almost four times as much as in 1913; 18,300,000 
tons of steel, four and one-half times more than in 1913; 
166,000,000 tons of coal, five and one-half times more than 
in 1913; 31,000,000 tons of oil, three and one-half times 
more than in 1913; 38,000,000 tons of marketed grain, 17,- 
000,000 tons more than in 1913; 2,700,000 tons of raw 
cotton, three and one-half times more than in 1913. 


our 


cotton our 


Such were the material resources with which our country 
entered the Second World War. 

This was the economic base of the Soviet Union, the base 
which it could use to conduct the war. As you see, the 
difference is colossal. Such an unprecedented development 
in production cannot be considered the simple and ordinary 
development of a country from backwardness to progress. 
It was a leap into an advanced country, from an agrarian 
country into an industrial one. 

‘These historic transformations were achieved in the 
period of the three Five-Year Plans, starting from 1928— 
the first year of the first Five-Year Plan. Before that, we 
had to occupy ourselves with the restoration of industry that 
had been destroyed and with healing the wounds of the 
lirst World War and the civil war. 

If we take into consideration the fact that the first Five- 
Year Plan was completed in four years and that the execu- 
tion of the third Five-Year Plan was interrupted by the war 
in its fourth year, it appears that the transformation of our 
country from an agrarian into an industrial country required 
only thirteen years. 

‘Thirteen years is an incredibly short period for the real- 
ization of such a gigantic task. This, indeed, explains the 
fact that the publication of these figures aroused disputes 
in the foreign press. Friends decided that a miracle had 
taken place. Foes declared that the Five-Year Plan were 
Bolshevik propaganda and inventions of the Cheka. But 
since miracles do not exist in this world, and our Cheka 
is not so powerful that it could abolish the laws of social 
development, public opinion in Europe had to reconcile itself 
to the fact. 

The point now is: What was the policy by the aid of 
which the Communist party succeeded in securing these 
material resources in our country in such a short period? 

First of all, it was by the aid of the Soviet policy of in- 
dustrialization of the country. The Soviet method radically 
differs from the capitalist method of industrialization. In 
capitalist countries industrialization usually starts with light 
industry, since light industry requires smaller investments 
and the turnover of capital is quicker, and it is easier to 
obtain profits than in heavy industry. 


Only after a considerable time has elapsed, in which light 
industry accumulates profits and concentrates them in banks, 
only then comes the turn of heavy industry, and a gradual 
transfer of accumulated capital into heavy industry starts 
creating the conditions for its development. 


But this is a lengthy process, requiring a long period of 
time, several decades, during which one has to wait for the 
development of the light industry [some words inaudible]. 

It is clear that the Communist party could not take this 
path. The party knew that war was approaching, that it 
was impossible to defend the country without heavy indus- 
try, that it was necessary to begin the development of heavy 
industry as quickly as possible, and that to be too late in this 
task meant to lose. The party remembered Lenin’s word 
that without heavy industry it would be impossible to safe- 
guard the independence of our country, that without it the 
Soviet system could perish. 

Therefore, in our country the Communist party reversed 
the usual path of industrialization and began the industri- 
alization of our country with the development of heavy 
industry. This was very hard but not impossible to achieve. 
A great help in this task for us was the nationalization of 
industry and banking, enabling us to transfer money speedily 
into heavy industry. 

It would have been impossible to achieve, without this, the 
transformation of our country into an industrial country in 
so short a period of time. 
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Second, a factor in carrying out our policy was the collec- 
tivization of the rural economy. Here our aim was to give 
to the country more bread, more cotton. And it was neces- 
sary to change from small-scale peasant economy to large- 
scale agricultural economy, for only the large-scale farm is 
in a position to apply new, modern technique and to use all 
its achievements to increase production. 

It was necessary to make large-scale agricultural economy 
a collectivist one. The Communist party could not adopt 
the capitalist method of developing the rural economy, not 
only because of reasons implicit in our principles but also 
because the capitalist type represents a slow development 
and implies a ruination of the peasants. 

That is why the Communist party embarked on the road 
of the collectivization of the rural economy through uniting 
individual peasant properties into a new form—a “kolkhoz.” 
This collectivization proved itself a beneficial experience, 
not only because it did not involve the ruination of peasants 
but also, and in particular, because it gave the chance of 
covering the whole country—within a few years—with a 
net of large-scale collective farms. 

Without collectivization we would not have been able to 
eliminate the age-old backwardness of our agriculture in so 
short a period of time. It cannot be said that the party’s 
policy did not meet with resistance in this respect. Not 
only backward people, who always resist everything new, 
but also many others of the party systematically held back 
the party and tried in all sorts of ways to drag it on to the 
usual, capitalist line of development. 

These were machinations of Trotskyites and Rightists, 
participating in the sabotage of the measures of our govern- 
ment [a few words missing]. 

The further merit of the party consists in the fact it “was 
not sleeping over the chestnuts” and was following the road 
it once entered. It did not adjust itself to the stragglers 
and at all times kept its leadership. 

There can be no doubt that only thanks to this firmness 
and grit did the Communist party come out on top, not only 
in industrialization but in the collectivization of agriculture 
as well. 

The question now arises, was the Communist party able 
to utilize correctly all these material conditions to increase 
war production and to supply the Red Army with the neces- 
sary equipment. I think that it was able to do so, and to 
do so with the maximum success. If one does not count 
the first year of the war, when the transfer of the industry 
to the east retarded the full swing of mass production, then, 
in the course of the three main years of the war, the party 
was able to achieve successes which gave it the possibility 
not only to supply the front with sufficient quantities of 
artillery, machine guns, rifles, planes, tanks [some words 
inaudible] our equipment being not only not inferior in 
quality to the German but on the whole being superior to 
the German. 

Our tank industry in the last three years at least pro- 
duced on the average over 30,000 tanks, self-propelled guns 
and armored cars per year. It is also known that our air- 
craft industry produced in the same period about 40,000 
planes per year. It is also known that our artillery industry 

produced annually in the same period about 120,000 guns 
of all calibers, about 450,000 light and heavy machine guns, 
over 3,000,000 rifles and about 2,000,000 automatic rifles. 


Huce Munitions Propuction 


It is also known that our mortar industry in the period 
1942-1944 produced on the average about 100,000 mortars 
per year. It is obvious that in the same time a correspond- 


ing quantity of artillery shells, various kinds of mines, air 
bombs, and rifle and machine-gun ammunition was also pro- 
duced. 

It is known that in 1944 alone more than 240,000,000 
shells, bombs and mines were produced and more than 
7,400,000,000 cartridges. 

Such is the general picture of the supplies for the Red 
Army in regard to equipment and ammunition, As you see, 
it dyes not resemble the picture which the supplies of our 
armies presented during the First World War, when the 
front experienced a chronic shortage of artillery and shells, 
when the Army fought without tanks, and when one rifle 
was issued for every three soldiers. 

Regarding supplying the Red Army with food and uni- 
forms, it is generally known that the front not only did 
experience no shortage in this respect, but even had the 
necessary’ reserves. 

That is how the matter stands with regard to the work 
of the Communist party of our country during the period 
before the outbreak of the war and during the war. 


Party’s PLANS 


Now a few words on the plans for the work of the Com- 
munist party in the near future. As is known, these plans 
are confirmed in the very near future. The fundamental 
task of the new Five-Year Plan consists in restoring the 
areas of the country which have suffered, restoring the pre- 
war level in industry and agriculture, and then exceeding 
this level by more or less considerable amounts. 

Apart from the fact that in the very near future the 
rationing system will be abolished, special attention will be 
focused on expanding the production of goods for mass con- 
sumption, on raising the standard of life of the working 
people by consistent and systematic reduction of the cost of 
all goods, and on wide scale construction of all kinds of 
scientific research institutes to enable science to develop its 
forces. 

I have no doubt that if we render the necessary assistance 
to our scientists they will be able not only to overtake but 
also in the very near future to surpass the achievements of 
science outside the boundaries of our country. As far as 
plans for a longer period are concerned, the party intends 
to organize a new mighty upsurge of national economy, 
which will enable us to increase the level of our production, 
for instance, three-fold as compared with the pre-war level. 


To achieve this we must endeavor to see that our industry 
produces 50,000,000 tons of pig iron per year, 60,000,000 
tons of steel, 500,000,000 tons of coal and 60,000,000 tons 


of oil. 

Only under such conditions will our country be insured 
against any eventuality. Perhaps three new Five-Year Plans 
will be required to achieve this, if not more. But it can be 
done and we must do it. 


Such is my brief account of the work of the Communist 
party in recent past and its plan of work for the future. It 
is up to you to judge whether the party has worked and is 
working correctly, and whether it could not have worked 
better. 

Some say that victors should not be judged, that they 
should not be criticized or checked. ‘This is not correct. 
Victors can and must be judged, they can and must be 
criticized and checked. 


This is good, not only for the cause but also for the victors 
themselves. Why? Because there will be less conceit and 
more modesty. I consider that the election campaign is the 
judgment of the electors on the Communist party as being 
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The results of the elections will 
signify the verdict of the electors. Our party would not be 
worth much if it were afraid to face this verdict. The 
Communist party is not afraid to receive the verdict of the 


electors. 


the party of the rulers. 


New Unity 

In the election struggle, the Communist party does not 
come forward alone; it enters the elections together with the 
non-party people. In former days Communists had an atti- 
tude of a certain mistrust towards non-party persons. ‘This 
is explained by the fact that the “non-party’”’ banner fre- 
quently masked certain bourgeois groupings, who did not 
find it advantageous to present themselves to the electors 
without a mask. Such groupings existed. There was such 
a state of affairs in the past but now times have changed. 

Non-party people are now separated from the bourgeoisie 
»y a barrier which is called the Soviet social system. This 


; 


very same barrier unites the non-party people with the Com- 
munists into one common collective of Soviet peoples. 

Living in one common collective, they fought together for 
the strengthening of the might of our country. ‘Together 
they fought and shed their blood at the fronts for the sake 
of the freedom and greatness of our motherland. ‘Together 
they forged and created the victories over the enemies of our 
countries. The sole difference between them is that some 
of them are members of the party and others are not. But 
this difference is only a formal one. 

What is important is that both Communists and non-party 
people are fulfilling one common task. ‘Therefore, the block 
of Communists and non-party persons is in my view a natu- 
ral and common cause. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my gratitude for the 
confidence which you have shown me in nomin_ting me as 
candidate for Deputy to the Supreme Soviet. I will try to 
justify this confidence. 


Iran’s Dilemma 


PROMISES OF ALLIES NOT KEPT 
By HASSEIN ALA, Iranian Ambassador to the United States 
Delivered at Roosevelt Junior High School, New Brunswick, N. J., under the auspices of the “New Jersey Meets Her 
IVorld Neighbors,” a state-wide project sponsored by Rutgers University in cooperation with other educational and civic 
organizations, January 16, 1946 


R. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a privilege 
indeed to be invited by Rutgers University, one 
pt of the oldest in America and yet one of the most 
and enterprising—to speak on such a vital subject 
as international understanding. ‘“‘New Jersey Meets Her 
World Neighbors,” a project worthy forsooth of being 
sponsored, and one which meets with the entire approval 
ind cooperation of Iran—an ancient country thousands of 
miles distant from America and yet your near neighbor not 
only in spirit and friendship, but physically 
close have we been brought together by the annihilation of 
space and the rapidity of modern transport. May | remind 
you that Iran and New Jersey have another link between 
them and that is the inevitable oil question 
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a century ago, when I was here as Mifister 
Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey for an oil concession in the north 
of Iran. “The matter of oil has, as you know, played an 
important part in our recent relations with our northern 
neighbor and has probably not been without influence on the 
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‘nt Roosevelt visited my country in Nevember. 


1943 taking part in the Teheran Conference at which im- 
portant decisions were arrived at for the final defeat of 
Germany. It was on that occasion that the Teheran 
Declaration which means so much to Iran was signed on 
December 1, 1943. It bears the signatures of President 
Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin; a facsimile of 
it has been laid before you and I will later on in my address 
refer to its essential provisions. We Persians will always 
cherish the memory of President Roosevelt with gratitude 
for his friendly feelings toward Iran and his desire to help 
us in our technical and social development. He it was who 
first said that Iran would at the end of the war be a test 
case and an opportunity for the great powers to manifest 
their good faith and sincere desire to uphold the rights of 
all nations whether weak or strong. 

Before | enter into the discussion of the political situation 
and try to submit to you the plain unvarnished facts of our 
position as a contribution to the consideration of world prob- 
lems, | would like to say that in my opinion one of the most 
potent means of bringing about a better understanding 
among the nations and assuring world peace is to increase 
the intellectual relations between them. For this reason | 
welcome the establishment of the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs at the State Department 
which, I believe, will encourage the exchange of students, 
and technicians between the United States and 
countries—while spreading abroad a better knowl- 
edge of your life and thought. Only in this way shall we 
be able to grasp the mentality and psychology of other 
nations and make allowance for the differences in their view- 
point. Let us hope also that we shall gradually arrive at the 
realization of the ideal of Plato and have at the helm of 
affairs in the various continents men of wisdom, philosophers 
who will devote themselves to the task of assuring fair deal- 
ing and justice in international relations and work for the 
well being and prosperity of their peoples without detriment 
to the interests of their neighbors. 
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Talking of philosophers, I think I ought to tell you that 
Persia with its vast expanses, its majestic mountains and blue 
sky is the land of meditation, contemplation and concen- 
tration. We have produced great thinkers—some of the 
finest minds that illumined the dark ages—men such as 
Avicenna, Albirouni, Alrazi who are thought to be Arabs 
because they wrote in such perfect Arabic—but in those days 
Arabic was used in the East as the medium of learned ex- 
pression as Latin was in the Western countries. We are also 
a poetic nation—perhaps the most poetic of all peoples. 
Omar Khayyam is popular with you because he has been 
so beautifully rendered by Fitzgerald, but with us he is only 
a second rate poet and better known as a mathematician 
and astronomer. Even an illiterate muleteer will recite 
the classics and the great Epic of Ferdowsi, to while away 
the time, in crossing with his caravan the mountain passes. 
From the most ancient times we have had great seats of 
learning. The university of Djonde Chahpour in Sassanian 
times in the 6th Century after Christ was a place of refuge 
for the learned men and philosophers of Athens whose 
schools had been closed by the Emperor Justinian. King 
Anouchirvan the just was probably the first monarch who 
after defeating his enemy inserted as an article in the peace 
treaty the proviso that the philosophers were to be properly 
treated and have safe conduct back to their homes. 

Tabriz, the main city of our northwestern province of 
Azerbaijan which has been in the headlines of the press for 
so long, was also the seat of a great Persian University the 
Rashidieh at the beginning of the 14th Century. It was 
founded by the great statesman and historian Fazlollah 
Rashidaddin, author of the Jami at Tawarikh, a vast his- 
torical encyclopedia such as no other people in Europe or 
Asia possessed during the entire Middle Ages. Al! kinds 
of facts went into the book: the writer even knew that there 
were no snakes in Ireland! The Rashidieh University was 
very comprehensive; besides the faculties and lecture halls 
it provided hospitals, or as they were called “Houses of 
Healing’’; baths, gardens, stores, mills, factories for making 
cloth and paper; accommodation for thousands of students 
and scholars who flocked to Tabriz from all parts of the 
Middle East. They received daily payments, pensions, 
yearly clothing allowances, even soap money and sweet 
money! ‘To quote one of Rashidaddin’s letters: “They were 
assured that the dust of poverty would nevermore sit upon 
the forehead of their magnanimity nor on the lap of their 
virtue.” You can read all about Rashidaddin and his 
University-City in the publication of the Iranian Institute 
in New York, directed by Professor A. U. Pope, an en- 
thusiast of our art and culture. 

It has been said that those nations are happy that have 
no history. If that be so, Iran must be a very unhappy 
country indeed, for its geographical and strategic position 
have projected it during the ages into the forefront of in- 
ternational politics and rivalries. Her annals, dating back 
5,000 years, are filled with stirring events and excitement, 
triumphs and frustrations, depressions and revivals; in spite 
of frequent invasions, my country has shown wonderful 
powers of survival and recuperation. Instead of being ab- 
sorbed, it has generally assimilated its conquerors and 
oppressors. 

Today perhaps the most talked of place—a hot spot—is 
our northwestern province of Azerbaidjan, which means 
the “Land of Fire,” an appropriate name because the ancient 
prophet of Iran, Zoroaster was born and flourished there 
several centuries before Christ and his followers kept the 
eternal flame burning as the emblem of divinity and purity. 
Secondly, because a conflagration has been started there 
which is spreading throughout the north of Iran and I may 


venture to say, will unless quickly extinguished envelop 
other nations of the Middle East, upsetting world security. 
I am referring to the upheaval which, as you know, has 
been reported abroad as a spontaneous democratic movement 
for autonomy but which is in reality a superficial rising en- 
couraged by disruptive foreign elements coming from over 
the border in tne Caucasus like the bacilli of a contagious 
disease. Azerbaidjan is the most Persian of all our prov- 
inces. It has been an inseparable part of Iran since the time 
of Cyrus and Darius. Its main city, Tabriz, was once the 
capital of Persia, the site of a famous University, the 
Rashidieh, which I have already mentioned, and the birth- 
place of the liberal democratic movement forty years ago 
under the leadership of Taqizadeh, our Ambassador in Lon- 
don. The people of Azerbaidjan have always been the most 
patriotic and loyal of all the people of Iran. 

When we tried to put down disturbances in Azerbaidjan, 
the Soviet Forces still stationed in the allied territory of 
Iran without any justification, checked our efforts by pre- 
venting us from sending reinforcements to the affected areas. 
They thus helped the rebels to consolidate their position 
whilst our hands were tied and our troops were halted at 
Ghazvin by the Red Army. We were then, and are actu- 
ally denied the possibility of discharging the duties of our 
Sovereignty, namely the maintenance of law and _ ordet 
within our own territory. ‘This is the reward we get for 
having been a loyal Ally during the war and for having 
placed all our communications and resources at the disposal 
of the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States. 

Our dilemma can best be described by a little story from 
Saadi, the great poet and moralist of [ran who flourished 
in the 13th Century. ‘This story was recently very aptly 
quoted by my colleague in London, ‘Taqizadeh, who is the 
head of our delegation to the Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization in London. It runs like this: A poor 
man who had suffered grievous wrong asked for redress 
from a powerful and rich neighbor, but instead of obtaining 
justice, he was stripped of his clothes and turned out into 
the bitter cold of a winter’s day. “To make matters worse, 
the dogs of the neighbor were unleashed and turned upon 
him and when he stooped to pick up stones for his defense, 
he found that they were frost-bound to the ground. In 
desperation he cried, “the villains have let loose the dogs 
and tied down the stones.” It does seem as if every means 
of defense were taken away from us and every avenue of 
approach to a favorable consideration of our case were 
closed, but we still have faith in human justice and equity 
and believe that sooner or later might will yield to right 
and the weaker nations will get their due and the respect 
for their independence and integrity. 

Our nation, as I said before, in the course of 5,000 
years history has seen many vicissitudes and misfortunes, but 
it has always shown virility and resistance and it has sur- 
vived. “Today, again we do not yield to despondency. We 
have not lost hope. We are encouraged in this by a verse 
from our poet Hafiz, who wrote in the 14th Century: 


“Although the way is long and the destination not yet 
in sight 


Do not lose heart, for there is an end to every road.” 


Iran believes wholeheartedly in the UNO and means to 
play her part loyally in upholding and consolidating the 
principles for which that association stands. It is from the 
standpoint of world security that we consider ours a test 
case that should be at once taken up at the Assembly or 
Security Council in London. If firmness and adherence to 
fundamental principles are not now shown, but instead, 
compromises and power politics are resorted to, history will 
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certainly repeat itself and we shall sink into the abyss of a 
third World War. 

Persia has always worked for international understanding 
and solidarity and has from time immemorial been the ram- 
part and bulwark of civilization against the onslaught of 
barbarian hordes coming mostly from the northeast.  Al- 
ready in the 13th Century Saadi wrote: “The children of 
\dam are members of the same body. They were created 
from the same substance. If destiny should injure and 
cause pain to one organ all the others will be affected. “Thou 
who hast no sympathy for thy fellowmen art not worthy 
of being called a human being.” 

It is asserted in certain quarters that Iran is hostile to the 
U.S.S.R. and that she is the cause of friction between the 
United States and the Soviet Union; that in the interests of 
world security, Iran must not be allowed to trouble the 
harmony of the relations and understanding between the 
two great powers ot the West and the East on whom now 
depends the peace of the globe. My reply is that this is 
quite erroneous and a deliberate misrepresentation of the 
real facts; the present situation is none of our doing and 
we are not at fault: We had been leading a peaceful ex- 
istence devoting ourselves to internal improvement; educa- 
ion and health measures, without a thought to defend our- 
selves against aggression. Iran did not ask to be occupied 
by foreign forces; she was taken unawares and after the 
first moments of perplexity and confusion, she threw in her 
lot. with the Allies, trusting in their sense of honor and 
justice; believing that they were fighting for liberty and 
fair dealing among the nations. Persia made great sacrifices 
during the World War in the common cause, placing her 
roads, railways and ports, her manpower—all her resources 
at the disposal and in the service of the allies for the pro- 
curement to the U.S.S.R. of the arms, munitions and sup- 
plies required to defeat Germany. Prices soared owing to the 
release of large quantities of paper money to finance the 
occupying foreign forces and also due to the scarcity of 
essential commodities. In the moment of need, all kinds 
of promises were made to Iran, notably in Article 1 of the 
‘Tripartite “Treaty of Alliance of January 29, 1942, Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. “jointly and severally undertake 
to respect the territorial integrity, sovereignty and _ political 
independence of Iran.” They assure her in Article 4 of 
the same treaty that the presence of the British and Russian 
forces on Iranian territory “does not constitute a military 
occupation and will disturb as little as possible the admin- 
istration and the security forces of Iran, the economic life 
of the country, the normal movements of the population and 
the application of Iranian laws and regulations.” In article 
5S of the Tripartite “Treaty—the allied powers promise to 
withdraw their forces trom Iranian territory “not later than 
six months after all hostilities between the allied powers 
and Germany and her associates have been suspended by the 
conclusion of an armistice or armistices or the conclusion 
of peace between them, whichever date is the earlier.” 

‘The Declaration of Teheran, signed by President Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill and Marshal Stalin on December 1, 
1943, “recognizes the assistance which Iran has given in 
the prosecution of the war against the common enemy, par- 
ticularly by facilitating the transportation of supplies from 
overseas to the Soviet Union.” “The three governments 
realize that the war has caused special ecnomic difficulties 
for Iran and they are agreed that they will continue to make 
available to the government of Iran such economic assistance 
as may be posible * and they “are in accord with the 
(jovernment of Iran that any economic problems confronting 
Iran at the close of hostilities should receive full considera- 
tion. Last, but not least, the Declaration solemnly 


afirms that “the governments of the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom are at one with the 
Government of Iran in their desire for the maintenance of 
the independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of 
Iran. ‘They count upon the participation of Iran, together 
with all other peace-loving nations, in the establishment of 
international peace, security and prosperity after the war, 
in accordance with the princip'es of the Atlantic Charter, to 
which all four Governments have subscribed.” 

The war has been over for nealy six months and none of 
these pledges have been fulfilled—Iran loyally carried out 
her part of the bargain, but the allies have not kept their 
promises. We have not even profited from the facilities of 
lend-lease, having paid in cash for all our supplies from the 
United States. Instead of seeing her patient service, her 
sufferings and sacrifices rewarded at least by the withdrawal 
of foreign forces whose continued presence deprives her 
government of all prestige and authority and prevents 
constructive work, Iran has been subjected to what amounts 
to forcible dismemberment. One of her fairest provinces 
in the northwest has been the theatre of tragic incidents. A 
couple of gangsters of ill repute, known for their close 
connection with the Communists of Bakou, in the Caucasus, 
have succeeded by violence in creating an armed uprising 
in Azerbaidjan. Profiting by the immunity afforded them 
by the presence of contingents of the Red army in the north 
which overawed our small garrisons, practically immobiliz- 
ing and confining them to barracks—secure, on the other 
hand, from molestation by reason of the impediments placed 
by the Russian military authorities at Ghazvin in the way 
of the Persian security reinforcements proceeding north- 
words to put down disturbances and_ rebellion, these 
quasi-extraneous revolutionaries clandestinely armed and 
wearing the mask of democracy were able to murder our 
police and constabulary units, our local governors in various 
towns and boroughs of Azerbaidjan and finally took posses- 
sion of the main city of Tabriz. Ousting the Governor Gen- 
eral, they established a so-called autonomous government 
with their own parliament and Cabinet Ministers and are 
now recruiting an army and refusing to allow any of the 
revenues of Azerbaidjan, one of the richest and most pro- 
ductive of Iran’s counties to flow into the national treasury 
—rather claiming considerable sums of money from the cen- 
tral government in Teheran. 

Throughout the period of crisis and anxiety caused by this 
upheaval which does not reflect the will of the population 
of Azerbaidjan—the most loyal and patriotic section of the 
inhabitants of Iran—the Persian Government far from 
showing hostility to Russia tried hard by direct negotiations 
with its northern ally and neighbor to secure respect for 
Iran’s independence and integrity and her fundamental right 
to move her armed forces without hindrance in her own 
territory. The Prime Minister of Iran, himself a native of 
Azerbaidjan, tried to go to Moscow to discuss the matter 
with Mr. Molotoff. But he was not invited and travel 
facilities were refused him. ‘These efforts being of no avail, 
the Persian government had no alternative but to approach 
her two other allies who together with the Soviet Union 
had signed the Declaration of Teheran and pledged them- 
selves to maintain the territorial integrity, sovereignty and 
political independence of Iran. The American Government 
addressed a note to the Government of the Soviet Union on 
November 24th reminding it of the pledges given to Iran 
by the Declaration of Teheran and urging the withdrawal 
of all foreign forces by the Ist of January, 1946, there 
being no compelling reason for them to remain until the 
2nd of March. The United States also emphasized that 
Iran had made notable contributions to the common war 
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effort and is a member in good standing of the United 
Nations. They conclude by saying that “in dealing with 
nations such as Iran a line of action should be followed 
which will make it clear that the trust of these nations in 
the permanent members of the Security Council has not been 
misplaced.” 

The American Note followed by the Moscow conference 
not having to our great disappointment produced a tangible 
result, Iran was naturally anxious to have her case put up 
for discussion on the agenda of the United Nations Assembly 
in London—for undoubtedly this international problem falls 
within the scope of the purpose for which the UNO is 
created. Here again her efforts were frustrated by diplo- 
matic pressure seeking to dissuade her from airing her griev- 
ances before the World Parliament in London on the 
ground that the setting up of a three power commission for 
Iranian questions was being discussed in Teheran. ‘The 
terms of reference of that commission are, however, not 
acceptable to the government and parliament of Iran con- 
stituting as they do a direct interference in our internal 
affairs. I am happy to state that the head of our delegation 
to the Assembly of the United Nations in London had last eve- 
ning an opportunity to draw the attention of the representa- 
tives of the world to the grievous wrong suffered by Iran. 
Article III of the Charter entitles us to bring our case 
before this Assembly of the UNO to be dealt with in its 
present session as a situation “likely to impair the friendly 
relations among nations.” If the United Nations Assembly 
or Security Council decide to appoint an impartial com- 
mission to investigate the situation in Iran and find a solu- 
tion to our problems, we shall willingly agree to this. 

There are those again who will try to find fault 
with Iran for casting excessive burdens upon the United 
Nations Organization which is still in its infancy. With 
all deference, I beg to disagree with them. If this test case 
of Iran is now brought before the world institution which 
has been set up for international cooperation, and a solution 
is found, this will be a source of strength for the UNO. If 
on the contrary, such aggressive injustice as has been meted 
out to my country is permitted only six months after the 
termination of a war fought for the cause of liberty and 
justice against the powers of tyranny, the organization is 
dead before it has lived, the whole of the UNO is on the 
scrap heap. No one will believe in it. People will say here 
at the very birth, we see that might is once more right. If 
we do not make the UNO from the beginning a living 
actual reality, the whole edifice collapses of itself and the 
world will become convinced that we are back in “power 
politics.” 


A hopeful sign can, however, be discerned on the dark 
horizon of postwar chaos in the recent address of Mr. Byrnes 
to the Assembly in which he said that “twenty-five years 
ago we in the United States were not fully aware of our 
responsibility. Now the United States Government and 
its people are deeply conscious of their responsibility. “This 
time on cheir behalf 1 pledge full and wholehearted co- 
operation.” With the Unired States actively participating 
in world affairs and with the Security Council provided 
with the military force it needs to maintain peace the peo- 
ples of Asia and particularly that part of Asia to which 
Persia belongs, namely, the Middle East—a vital link be- 
tween East and West—are made more confident in the 
future. The Middle East has become more than ever a 
critical point in international relations, the link between 
Europe and the vast continent of Asia; always a crucial 
spot in world history, the Middle East has today assumed 
tremendous importance. It is a region where the great 
powers have vital interests which unfortunately clash, where 
long standing rivalries exist which today are greatly accentu- 
ated to the detriment of the weaker countries who only seek 
to be rid of foreign troops and foreign interference in their 
internal affairs and left alone to work out their own salva- 
tion. It is a part of the globe in which for the sake of 
security, justice and prosperity and the settling of acute 
differences it is imperaitve for the United States to take not 
only more interest but to exert greater influence as the lead- 
ing world power. Actually the tendency, to our disappoint- 
ment is to turn the other way and wash your hands of com- 
plicated situations. 

I wonder indeed, whether America really realizes to the 
full her power and greatness—the heavy responsibility which 
her leadership of the world entails. It is not for me to 
criticize or suggest a line of conduct, but in the interests 
of world peace, I respectfully submit that you need a firm 
foreign policy. If you compromise or yield to those who act 
arbitraily without regard to their pledges and the principles 
for which the UNO stands and for which so much blood 
has been shed and treasure expended, you will be preparing 
the ground for a third World War. It is true that in the 
meanwhile the weaker countries, like mine, may suffer agony 
and temporary dismemberment, but the world aspect which 
I have felt impelled to point out is an issue far transcending 
our own misfortune. 

Mr. Mayor, Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for your 
patience and indulgence in listening to my randon remarks. 
I wish long life and propsperity to Rutgers University—and 
success to your excellent project: “New Jersey Meets Her 


World Neighbors.” 


Lincoln and Common Sense 


THE SOLOMON TOUCH WHEN IT CAME TO JUSTICE 
By STEWART W. McCLELLAND, President, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee 
Delivered before the Tippecanoe County Historical Society, Lafayette, Indiana, February 10, 1946 


UFF ARMSTRONG was being tried for his life. 

On a bench close to the accused sat his old mother. 

Her face partly hid by a huge sun-bonnet. Her 

eyes filled with tears. The evidence seemed so conclusive 
that Duff didn’t have a chance of escaping the gallows. 

Slowly and carefully the prosecuting attorney led his wit- 

ness over the only too familiar ground. Metzker was dead. 

On the twenty-ninth of August, 1857, there was a camp- 


meeting in progress and as was said so many times in the 
heat of the excitement of such meetings, “there were as 
many souls lost as there were saved.” So often when the 
whole community was at fever pitch, the young bloods took 
the opportunity of drinking too much of the wrong kind of 
spirits. Metzker, Jim Norris and Duff mixed in a drunken 
brawl. Norris struck Metzker in the back of the head with 
a piece of wood three feet long and so said the indictment, 
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Duff struck him in the eye with a slung-shot. Going home 
Metzker fell off his horse twice at least and three days 
later- he was dead. Norris was immediately convicted of 
manslaughter, and now the case against Duff dragged on 
until to Hannah Armstrong it seemed that even her great 
and good friend Abraham Lincoln could not save her son. 

Allen, the witness, was clear in every detail. With a 
casualness that disarmed the spectators, Lincoln got to his 
feet and asked how far away Allen was from the scene of 
the attack and just how light it was. He answered that he 
was about fifteen to twenty yards distance, the hour was 
eleven o'clock and that the moon was shining brightly about 
as high as the sun would be at ten o’clock in the morning. 

Quickly Lincoln produced an almanac for 1857, showed 
to the jury that at the hour of the murder the moon instead 
of being high in the heavens was in reality but an hour from 
setting. ‘The jury laughed, the courtroom was in an uproar, 
and soon Hannah had her son safe in her arms. And, Lin- 
coln received the benediction of a grateful mother. 

As a lawyer, Lincoln won more cases than he lost, not 
because, as associates agreed, that he had a great legal mind, 
but because he relied on Common sense. 

This unschooled country lawyer, by the application of 
common sense to all of his problems, raised himself from 
the realm of the ordinary to the highest position in the 
country. So great was he that every president has either 
compared himself or his satellites have compared him to 
the humblest of all our chief executives. 

Stanton declared him to be the most perfect ruler of man 
the world had ever seen. John Hay wrote Herndon that Lin- 
coln was the greatest character of history since Jesus Christ. 
Superlatives have been heaped on this humble man until he 
would not have recognized himself. Why this hero wor- 
ship? Why these encomiums? Lincoln was accustomed 
to apply his native wit, his practical training, his common 
ense to every problem. As in the case of Duff Armstrong, 
why had no one else thought of checking Allen’s testimony 
by the almanac? The answer is a little difficult to discover 
in a group which was accustomed to use its head. The fact 
still remains that none did, so Lincoln gains a reputation 
for sagacity which has since grown into a tradition and now 
has reached the stage of a myth. 

But back of the tradition stands a great truth. Abraham 
Lincoln had the Solomon touch when it came to justice. 
Unschooled in the tradition and precedents of the law, he 
was more interested in the facts and the right. In this he 
had been disciplined from his youth up. 

What made Lincoln, as Stanton called him—‘“The most 
perfect ruler of man for all time.” Common sense is that 
knowledge of man-kind learned not from books, but from 
lite. “This country lawyer whose feet were firmly planted 
in the soil ot Indiana and Illinois never lost his ability to 
“Win Friends and Influence People.” 

Unschooled as he was, as I said a moment ago, we find 
him capable of seeing through a proposition. You know so 
often when you and I are reading, and reading, and read- 
ing, we do it without thinking and without seeing through 
what we peruse. Did you ever watch anybody in a railroad 
station waiting for a train? They will read everything in 
that station. ‘They will read the advertisements, or any- 
thing they can lay their hands on. They will do everything 
in the world but think! 

Listen to this. It is just the end of a lecture which he 
prepared and never gave on “Law”, “There is a vague pop- 
ular belief that lawyers are necessarily dishonest. I say 
vague, because when we consider to what extent confidence 
and honors are reposed in and conferred upon lawyers by 
the people, it appears improbable that their impression of 


dishonesty is very distinct and vivid. Yet the impression is 
common, almost universal. Let no young man choosing the 
law for a calling for a moment yield to the popular belief 
—resolve to be honest at all event; and if in your own judg- 
ment you cannot be an honest lawyer, resolve to be honest 
without being a lawyer.” 

Now that is just plain common sense—“If you cannot be 
honest and be a lawyer, don’t be one.” 

In Herndon’s “Life of Lincoln”, he quotes this story 
from George W. Minier: 

“In the spring term of the Tazewell County Court in 
1847, which at that time was held in the village of Tremont, 
| was detained as a witness an entire week. Lincoln was 
employed in several suits, and among them was one of Case 
vs. Snow Bros. The Snow Bros., as appeared in evidence 
(who were both minors), had purchased from an old Mr. 
Case what was then called a “prairie team,” consisting of 
two or three yoke of oxen and prairie plow, giving therefor 
their joint note for some two hundred dollars; but when 
pay-day came refused to pay, pleading the minor act. The 
note was placed in Lincoln’s hands for collection. The suit 
was called and a jury impanelled. ‘The Snow Bros. did not 
deny the note, but pleaded through their counsel that they 
were minors, and that Mr. Case knew they were at the 
time of the contract and conveyance. All this was admitted 
by Mr. Lincoln, with his peculiar phrase, ‘Yes, gentlemen, 
I reckon that’s so.” The minor act was read and its validity 
admitted in the same manner. ‘The counsel of the defend- 
ants were permitted without question to state all these things 
to the jury, and to show by the statute that these minors 
could not be held responsible for their contract. By this 
time you may well suppose that I began to be uneasy. 
‘What!’ thought I, ‘this good old man, who confided in 
these boys, to be wronged in this way, and even his counsel, 
Mr. Lincoln, to submit in silence!’ 1 looked at the Court, 
Judge Treat, but could read nothing in his calm and digni- 
fied demeanor. Just then, Mr. Lincoln slowly got up, and 
in his strange, half-erect attitude and clear, quiet accent 
began: ‘Gentlemen of the Jury, are you willing to allow 
these boys to begin life with this shame and disgrace at- 
tached to their character? If you are, I am not........ 

“Then rising to his full height, and looking upon the 
defendants with the compassion of a brother, his long right 
arm extended toward the opposing counsel, he continued: 
‘Gentlemen of the jury, these poor innocent boys would 
never have attempted this low villainy had it not been for 
the advice of these lawyers.’ Then for a few minutes he 
showed how even the noble science of law mav be prosti- 
tuted. With a scathing rebuke to those who thus belittle 
their profession, he concluded: ‘And now, gentlemen, you 
have it in your power to set these boys right before the 
world.’ He pled for the young men only; I think he did 
not mention his client’s name. The jury, without leaving 
their seats, decided that the defendants must pay the debt; 
and the latter, after hearing Lincoln, were as willing to pay 
it as the jury were determined they should. I think the 
entire argument lasted not above five minutes.” 

So, we find in this untutored, unschooled country lawyer 
a fine sense of right. One of the few books that Abraham 
Lincoln had to read as a boy was the Bible, and it is per- 
fectly apparent when one reads what Abraham Lincoln 
wrote, where he got his schooling. So many times we 
find creeping out in the Presidential reports and Presidential 
utterances, words filled with the wisdom of the ages. 

May we turn for just a moment to the Lincoln and 
Douglas debates. These were among the greatest debates 
of all times. Abraham Lincoln was at the time running for 
Senator from the State of Illinois on the Republican ticket. 
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It was the first time there had been a Republican candidate 
from Illinois. Douglas, his opponent, had been Senator 
for many years.—Lest we forget, Douglas was a great man. 
As we grow older we forget the fame of these men who 
opposed Lincoln. This brings to my mind another great 
man who opposed Lincoln, and that is Alexander H. 
Stephens of Georgia. Their relationship was one of the 
strangest of all time. Yes, there were many great men, 
but all the others are dwarfed in comparison with Lincoln. 


Stephen A. Douglas was so great that he could change 
his mind. Only small minds are never changed. And, let 
us point out that Stephen A. Douglas lost his life speaking 
in 1861 for the policies of Abraham Lincoln. He was truly 
great, yet Lincoln was greater. These debates were held 
in all sections of Illinois. It was a battle of giants. Lincoln 
had but one thing in view—not that he should become the 
senator from the State of Illinois, but that his ideas might 
be placed before the people. So, when he lost that race, he 
said it was like the small boy—‘It hurt too much to laugh 
and he was too big to cry.”” And, he did say this, “I believe 
that I have made some marks which will tell for the cause 
of liberty long after I am gone.” 


It has been related that at the Freeport debate when 
Lincoln had certain questions to ask Stephen A. Douglas 
some of his advisers told him if asked his own cause would 
be lost. Mr. Lincoln just smiled and said, “Yes, I know 
that, but it will kill Douglas and the Presidential Race is 
only two years off.”” You see, he had that far vision. Most 
of us are so concerned with the present; so many of us are 
so bound up in what is happening now that we cannot see 
two years ahead. This lawyer from Illinois, reared on the 
farm, realized that you plant in the spring and harvest in 
the fall. He was planting and two years later would harvest 
the crop. 


He was elected President and in his Presidential years 
we begin to see something of that common sense cropping 
out that we would like to see in every man of presidential 
timber. After he was elected, Lincoln was discussing cabinet 
appointments with Judge Gillespie and made this remark, 
“Judge, if I had my way about it, I would choose my cabinet 
from the wise old lawyers of the Eighth Judicial District.” 
“But some of them are democrats”, said Gillespie. Lincoln 
replied, “I would rather have a Democrat I know than some 
Republicans I don’t know.”” He had the common sense to 
appreciate even his opponents. We cannot all see eye to eye. 
It is impossible for us, if we think at all, to all think alike. 
So, Abraham Lincoln knew that the men opposed to him 
had the best interest of country at heart. 

Then what a cabinet he chose! He picked Edward 
Bates from Missouri. Bates was a candidate for the nom- 
ination and opposed to Lincoln. He selected William H. 
Seward. Senator Seward was the really great man of the 
Republican party up to Lincoln’s time. He had been Gov- 
ernor of New York and candidate for the Presidential 
nomination. A man so great that no one believed that he 
could be licked at the convention in Chicago. Then, he 
chose Salmon P. Chase, former Governor of Ohio, that 
state that produced presidents. Chase had the backing of 
that key state, but Lincoln made him the Secretary of Treas- 
ury. Three of his most powerful opponents he placed in 
his cabinet! “How dare you do that? ‘These men will 
eat you up,” he was told. “No, not at all. They will prob- 
ably eat each other up.” And, that is just exactly what 
happened. 

Finally he appointed as Secretary of War, Edwin M. 
Stanton. Stanton was a Democrat. He was the man that 
had met Lincoln in court and refused to serve with him as a 


defense counsel. Lincoln placed him in the Cabinet. There 
were two Democrats in that cabinet; the other was Gideon 
Wells of Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy. If you will 
read Wells’ diary you will‘see that they spent their time 
fighting each other instead of Lincoln. One of the stories 
which comes out of the war was the attempt on the part of 
a committee of the Senate to eliminate Seward from the 
cabinet. ‘They wanted him out. The same group wanted 
to back Salmon P. Chase for the next president. It was a 
pretty warm time. In fact, it had gotten hot! When this 
group walked in to talk with Mr. Lincoln, Chase came in 
and handed Mr. Lincoln his resignation. Lincoln just 
gloated and said, “Now I can ride, I’ve got a pumpkin in 
each end of my bag.”’ And he did ride! He said to these men 
who were opposing Seward, “If you force Seward out, | 
will accept Chase’s resignation.” And, that is the last thing 
they wanted—so, he rode! Until just the end of his term he 
kept Chase, who was becoming recalcitrant, and_ finally 
kicked him up stairs into the Supreme Court. He knew 
how to balance things, and with common sense Lincoln kept 
his hands always on the reins. 

Clement Vallandigham was the representative from the 
Dayton district of Ohio. He was more than a so-called 
McClellan Democrat. He was a member of the Knights 
of the Golden Circle and was doing all in his power to un- 
dermine the government. At Mt. Vernon he made a most 
inflamatory speech in which he advised the soldiers to lay 
down their arms and thus end the war. General Burnside, 
who commanded the Department of Ohio, promptly arrested 
Vallandigham and put him behind bars, tried him in a mili- 
tary court, and sentenced him to be confined until the end 
of the war. This was right at a time when Lincoln needed 
friends. What could he do? Just as soon as Vallandigham 
had been sentenced to prison, Lincoln commuted the sen- 
tence; and, since Vallandigham was such a lover of the 
South, he sent him down to Nashville and placed him behind 
Confederate lines and the case went all to pieces. Vallan- 
digham then made his way to Charleston, and from Charles- 
ton to Canada, and then quietly sneaked across the boundry. 
Lincoln just ignored it. He knew so well he could not afford 
to make a martyr out of any man. 

President Lincoln’s handling of foreign affairs was no less 
adroit than his manipulations of conditions on the home 
front. Jay Monaghan, in his splendid book “A Diplomat 
In Carpet Slippers” has covered this subject so well that it 
does not seem necessary to touch on this matter very much 
here; but, there was one little incident which is certainly 
worthy of note. While there was a strong middle class 
element headed by such men as John Bright in England, 
which was strongly in favor of the Northern ends and aims, 
there was a large element of the ruling class which was 
very definitely in favor of the South. The condition which 
existed in Great Britain was echoed in France. ‘Time after 
time it was feared that either one country or both would 
recognize the Confederacy as a separate nation. To furthe: 
the interest of the South, two commissioners, George Mason 
and John Slidell, were dispatched to Europe for the purpose 
of building up Good Will, and influencing Great Britain 
and France in favor of the Confederate cause. ‘The two 
commissioners left Havana aboard the British packet ‘Trent, 
which was also carrying Confederate mail. 

The War of 1812 had been fought largely over the prac- 
tice of the British Navy’s boarding American ships and re- 
moving any alleged British subjects. In spite of this un- 
fortunate precedent, Captain Wilkes, who in his youth had 
known John Slidell in New York, over-played his hand, 
stopped the Trent and removed Mason and Slidell. The 
commissioners were imprisoned at Fort Warren in the Bos- 
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ton Harbor and the American public 
Wilkes was voted 


went wild. Captain 
a resolution of thanks by Congress, and 
on the horizon loomed the black clouds of an impending 
with Great Britain. In a democracy it is difficult to 
the sentiment of the people, and yet Lincoln knew 
‘The 
recognition of the South by France and Great Britain was 
imminent, of the North would be Jost and Lin- 
oln's policies discredited. 


Wal 
counter 


full well it was not possible to fight two wars at once. 
the cause 


In the '60’s diplomatic correspondence was naturally very 
slow, but the newspapers on both sides of the water were 
that Great Britain decided to send eight 
thousand troups to Canada because of their fear of the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations. ‘To the British soldiers, Lin- 
coln, through Secretary of State Mr. Seward, sent an in- 
vitation to land at Portland, Maine, and to use the facilities 
of the railroads to convey the soldiers to Canada, thus, 
avoiding a New Brunswick in 

Probably a more diplomatic move has 
No one knew what was behind the ex- 
change of notes between the two nations, and to the world 
at large the invitation of Mr. Lincoln to transport the 
troups of a nation with which war seemed unavoidable was 
dramatic in the extreme. The people of France could not 
nor would not believe that either Great Britain or America 
were taking the matter very seriously. The Trent affair 
blew over and the friends of the North in Great Britain 
were more firmly entrenched in their position. 

Another famous trait of Abraham Lincoln which demon- 
strated his common sense was his ability to know when to 
hold his tongue. I am reminded of a story of a colored boy 
who came to work with a black'eye. His friend asked, 
“Boy, whar yo’ all las’ night?” “Home”. “Yo’ musta had 
company.” “No, just my wife.” “Well, what happened ?” 
“Nothin’, [ was jist talkin’ when I ought to a bin listenin’.” 
Lincoln knew when to keep silent. 

Lincoln Steffens, in his autobiography, tells of an inter- 
view he had with Theodore Roosevelt. He had a problem 
on his hands, for it seems that it is always an open season 
for all Roosevelts, and he was being slandered. He said to 
Steffens, “What shall I do?” Steffens grinned, “Do just 


so inflamatory 


march across snow-bound 
the dead of winter. 


never been made. 


what you used to do when you were police commissioner of 
New York. You use to have a motto ’never deny a thing 
unless it is true.” 

When Abraham Lincoln was running for president, it 
was said about him that he had taken pay for political 
speeches. I don’t think today we have quite that sense of 
honor, but in a letter Lincoln said this: “If we say nothing 
about it, they will not know whether it is true or not. 

Again he was accused of going into a “Know Nothing” 
lodge in Illinois. Some of his friends there were alarmed 
about it and so he wrote these friends, “It would be so easy 
for you to go to a member of that lodge and give an afh- 
davit that I have not been there, but if you should do that, 
we would offend some members in the official party, and 
we cannot afford to do that, so the least said about it the 
better.” A man can hold most any position if he can only 
hold his tongue. 

Now, what is Lincoln’s message for today? 
word for us? Is there something—and God knows we need 
a guidance. We have won the war and it begins to look 
as if we are not particularly careful we are going to lose the 
peace, so it would be well for us to listen to what Abraham 
Lincoln would say, and it is just as good now as it was the 
day he uttered it in the Second Inaugural Address—So 
great an impression it made that the British say it is the 
greatest state paper ever written. 

This was not spoken yesterday, but in that timeless way 
of applying common sense to every event, Lincoln gave what 
to me is the message we need today. “With malice towards 
none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in;....... to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with 
all nations.” 

Isn’t that a formula for us? “‘With malice towards none, 
with charity for all, with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right.” Ladies and gentlemen, if our law 
makers, if our captains of industry, if our leaders of liberty 
could only apply the formula of common sense that Abraham 
Lincoln attempted to apply to all of his problems, we would 
have a just and lasting peace. 


Has he a 


British Loan Agreement 


A SOUND STEP TO PEACE AND PROSPERITY 
By FRED M. VINSON, United States Secretary of the Treasury 
Delivered before the North Carolina Newspaper Institute, Chapel Hill, N. C., January 24, 1946 


\ OMUING from Kentucky I feel that I am visiting my 
friends and neighbors when | come to North Caro- 
lina. All of us in the South are proud of what you 

are doing. We are proud of the great forward strides you 
are making in industrial and agricultural development. We 
are proud of the great forward strides you are making in 
education and public welfare. We see in North Carolina 
a vigorous and progressive democracy built on the finest 
traditions and highest ideals of the South. 

‘Tonight we shall discuss a measure, on which the rep- 
resentatives of two democratic nations reached agreement, 
that will better our chances of establishing a sound world 
economy. ‘That measure, which is subject to the considera- 
tion and approval of the Congress, is the proposed financial 
agreement between the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


The American people should understand fully the nature 
and effects of the proposed agreement in order that Con- 
gress can have the benefit of their views in applying its best 
judgment to the proposal. 

One part of this agreement provides that the United States 
will offer a credit of $3,750,000,000 to Britain. There are 
certain misconceptions about this line of credit to Britain 
which should be dispelled at the outset. In some quarters 
this credit is still said to be, through inadvertence, misunder- 
standing, or purpose, a gift. 

The proposed line of credit is not a gift; it is a loan. It 
is not merely a loan of so many dollars to be repaid, but 
it is an interest-bearing loan. The interest is not a nominal 
fee, but it is reasonably comparable to what it costs the 
United States Government to borrow money. 

The repayment of the loan and the interest, moreover, is 
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not all of the consideration or benefit that the United States 
receives under this financial agreement. Britain promises, in 
addition to repaying the loan with interest, to remove cur- 
rency restrictions. Moreover, Britain promises to avoid 
trade controls which would discriminate against American 
products. On top of this, Britain has agreed with the United 
States on the principles that should be followed by a proposed 
international trade organization to improve world-trade 
practices. 

In addition to these benefits which the United States re- 
ceives, a general purpose of the loan, as stated in the agree- 
ment, “is to facilitate purchases by the United Kingdom of 
goods and services in the United States.” This will be a real 
contribution to our domestic program of high production, 
employment, and national income. 

A strong case could be made that in view of these benefits 
to the United States which I have mentioned last—the ex- 
pansion of our markets abroad, the principles for an inter- 
national trade organization; the elimination of trade dis- 
criminations; the abolition of monetary controls which 
restrict trade—that in view of these substantial gains, we 
could have made the $3,750,000,000 a gift instead of a loan. 
While $3,750,000,000 is a lot of money, it is a small invest- 
ment if it contributes to an expansion of world trade and 
to peace and to general prosperity. 

Some may ask that if it could be claimed that these con- 
siderations fully supported a gift, why did we bargain for 
a loan, and an interest-bearing one at that? The answer 
is simple. ‘The administration wanted to make the best 
agreement possible from our viewpoint and to offer a plan 
which would be acceptable to our people and the Congress. 

Now, in regard to this financial agreement, we have an 
anomalous situation. If the benefits are as great as I have 
indicated—and they are—why is there as much opposition 
as there is? The only explanation, I believe, is that there 
are so many benefits extending in so many directions in so 
many direct and indirect ways that the total picture appears 
to be complex, whereupon particular economic isolationist 
or defeatist groups muddy the water and parade their pet 
prejudices in picturesque and sometimes demagogic language. 

It is my hope, therefore, to explain some of these benefits 
in such plain language that those who wish to understand 
will not be lured away by colorful statements without sub- 
stance. As we proceed to this more detailed examination, 
keep this over-all summary of the proposed financial agree- 
ment in mind: the money extended Britain is not a gift but 
an interest-bearing loan wherein we receive not only a 
return of the dollars and interest but benefits that in truth 
many believe would have supported a gift. 

The prosperity of this country is closely linked with our 
export trade.. Even during the 1930’s, when world trade 
was severely reduced, our exports accounted for some 7 or 8 
percent of our agricultural and industrial production. For 
many of the products of our factories and farms, foreign 
trade meant the difference between prosperity and depression. 
And of all our foreign trade, no part was more important 
than that with the British Empire. 

It is hardly necessary for a southerner addressing south- 
erners to state that British trade is important to the South. 
But just look at cotton and tobacco, the two principal crops 
of the South. In the 4 years before the war, from 1935 
to 1938, for every 2 pounds of tobacco we consumed in this 
country, we sold 1 pound abroad. In that same period Eng- 
land alone bought more than two-thirds of all our tobacco 
exports. Of our flue-cured tobacco a much larger proportion 
went abroad, principally to England. And the same thing 
is true with cotton. In the 4 years from 1935 to 1938, for 
every bale of cotton consumed in this country we sold a 


bale abroad. England alone bought nearly one-fourth of all 
our cotton exports. It is plain that without the British 
market it would not have been possible to maintain our 
cotton and tobacco production and price levels. 

During the war Britain adopted certain monetary and 
trade controls which if continued would hurt seriously peace- 
time trade. I say, frankly, American business cannot afford 
to see Britain’s wartime trade and currency restrictions 
continued, 

In connection with these wartime controls you have heard 
of the sterling area, blocked sterling, and the dollar pool. 
\What does this mean? 

Most of us spend our entire lives in the United States. 
We are accustomed to money in the form of dollars and 
cents. When we work we are paid in dollars. When we 
buy we spend in dollars. When we travel up North we 
find that they take our dollars, too. 

In the world, however, there are other currencies. ‘There 
are a few of intercountry application, but the world-wide 
currencies are primarily the dollar and the pound-sterling. 
If you have a dollar and want to buy something in another 
country you may have to change your money into its kind. 
If some one abroad wants to buy your cotton or tobacco 
he has to change his money into dollars. 

In this convertibility of money from one kind to another 
restrictions and impediments can grow up or be imposed. 
As you can readily see this puts a brake on trade between 
nations. 

Now what do we mean by the sterling area? These are 
the countries of the British Empire and some European coun- 
tries who keep their monetary reserves in the form of sterling 
in London. Australia, for example, keeps its reserves on 
deposit in English banks. Before the war, the sterling-area 
countries could draw on these reserves to buy goods all over 
the world. If Australia wanted to buy American cotton, it 
sold sterling for dollars. But during the war, Britain had 
to stop the convertibility of sterling. 

That brings us to blocked sterling. Britain had to say 
to these countries of the sterling area—to India, Egypt, Au- 
stralia, and all the rest—the reserve you now have in ster- 
ling cannot be converted into dollars. You can use these 
sterling reserves for making payments to each other but not 
to outsiders. 

One reason for restricting the convertibility of sterling 
was that England did not have enough gold and dollars. 
During the war not only did Britain sell $4,500,000,000 
worth of her foreign investments to finance her expenditures, 
but also she incurred an enormous debt of $13,000,000,000, 
measured in our money, held by foreign countries in the form 
of sterling balances in London banks and sterling securities 
of the British Treasury. Britain had to restrict the con- 
vertibility of sterling. She couldn’t convert such large 
amounts into dollars or other currencies. She had to block 
their use. 

But it wasn’t enough to block the wartime sterling bal- 
ances and end the convertibility of sterling. England had 
to mobilize all of its dollar resources to pay for war needs. 
The British Treasury took over private holdings of Amer- 
ican securities in England, paying for them in sterling, and 
sold many of these investments in the United States for 
dollars. And it took steps to see that all of the dollar receipts 
of the sterling area countries were mobilized for war. 

This was done through the so-called dollar pool. For ex- 
ample, when an Egyptian exporter sold goods in the United 
States, he turned over the dollars he received to the National 
Bank of Egypt and received Egyptian pounds. These dollars 
were then sold by the National Bank of Egypt to the British 
Treasury for sterling. In this way all of the dollar receipts 
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of the sterling area are pooled in London. Then when a 

suntry in the sterling area needs dollars, say Egypt, it ap- 
plies to London which allocates these dollars on the basis 
of the most essential needs. To conserve dollars, London 


does not allocate funds to buy goods in America if they can 


be secured from sterling-area countries. 

Of course, along with these financial controls, there are 
direct controls of imports in all sterling-area countries. And 
these controls, like import licenses, are used to keep out goods 
that must be paid for in foreign exchange. In practice, this 
meant keeping to a minimum imports from countries that 
had to be ae for in foreign exchange. 

‘These wartime restrictions are still in effect in Britain. 
Clearly, they were essential for the war. They helped Brit- 
un to mobilize her foreign-exchange resources and devote 
them to war purposes. They restricted the use of her for- 
eign-exchange resources for nonessential purposes. But these 
wartime restrictions are dangerous in peace. During war, 
trade must give way to war; but trade is the very 
lifeblood of peace. ‘To restrict trade in time of peace is to 
force poverty on the world. ‘That is why we and all coun- 
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wartime 


ordinary 
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her england nor the 

anv wish to continue 

ntil Britain 
it cannot 
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these restrictions. Until the blocked ster- 
inces are settled, sterling cannot be made convertible. 
Britain’s dollar receipts are increased, she cannot per- 
the sterling she pays for her imports to be used freely 
and particularly the United States. Until 
tain can earn enough to pay for her imports from the 
ir area, she must continue the dollar pool. Until Britain 
exports enough to pay for its essential imports it must con- 
tinue to limit imports from outside the sterling and 
particularly from the United States. 
lhe elimination of all these wartime restrictions and dis- 
iminations is the major international economic problem for 
the entire world. Whether they are eliminated depends on 
what we do. We are the largest exporting country in the 
[t depends on what England does. England is the 
importing country in the world. 
is you know, England’s attitude will influence other 
as ours will. A number of countries in the 
and in Europe are so completely dependent 
rency and trade, that they are invariably guided 
‘That is why Britain’s decision to ter- 
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Nearly 40 percent of all our exports were 
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time 
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late production in her trading area, and once such produc- 
tion was built up, the British market might be lost to us 
forever. 

You know the consequences to the South if Britain should 
adopt such a policy..In plain language, we would have no 
other alternative than to cut the production of cotton and 
tobacco by 20 or 30 percent. More than that! With the 
decline in tobacco and cotton exports the downward pres- 
sure on prices would be heavily increased. We might once 
again see 8-cent tobacco and 5-cent cotton. 

I speak of cotton and tobacco, only, because they are 
southern crops that we know so well. But the situation 
would be much the same in other industries. Wherever 
American farms and factories depend on exports, the closing 
of the markets of the British Empire and the sterling area 
would mean economic disaster. 

A good deal of progress has been made toward establish- 
ing a world in which countries can trade together. We have 
agreed on the fair currency and trade principles that are 
necessary to make it possible for world trade to expand and 
grow. But it will do no good to agree on these principles 
unless all of the trading countries are ready to put them 
into practice. We can move ahead on this program only 
after Britain removes the restrictions on the use of sterling 
outside the sterling area; only after the wartime dollar pool 
is abandoned; only after the blocked sterling problem is 
settled. When these wartime restrictions have been removed 
it will be possible for world trade to expand and to make 
its full contribution to world prosperity. 

lrankly we have told England that we should like to see 
her wartime currency and trade restrictions brought to an 
end. We want importers in England and the entire sterling 
area to have an opportunity to buy American products if 
they prefer our products. The British Government, in turn, 
has told us frankly that they have no wish to continue these 
wartime restrictions. If they could find some other means 
to secure the flow of essential imports of food, raw materials, 
and equipment into Britain, they would be prepared to aban- 
don at once these wartime restrictions and discriminations. 

We all know that Britain, as an island nation, relies 
heavily upon trade. During the war what she shipped in and 
bought and what she shipped out and sold was thrown out 
of kilter. In 1944 she shipped out only 30 percent of what 
she did in 1938. Her export industries were converted to 
war production. She has lost a large part of her merchant 
fleet. Her income from foreign banking and insurance serv- 
ices declined. She sold many of her most marketable foreign 
investments and lost the income from these. Britain must 
somehow make good the fall in her foreign exchange in- 
come because she needs to import large amounts of food and 
raw materials to f her people and industries. 

This is the basic reason that Britain needs the money in 
this loan. The loan will help balance the difference between 
what she must buy abroad and what she sells until she re- 
establishes a full flow of export trade. And may I add that 
though in the transition period her imports will far exceed 
her exports that the resulting standard of living for Britain 
will be little different from the austere wartime levels. 

In return for the lean, in addition to repaying principal 
and interest, here is what Britain undertakes to do by way 
of removing within a year, unless we agree to a temporary 
extension, the wartime trade and currency controls: 

First. All countries of the sterling area will be allowed 
to use the proceeds of their exports to England to buy goods 
in any other country, including the United States. That’s 
because sterling arising from current trade will be made 
convertible. 


Second. All countries of the sterling area will be able to 
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use the dollars they acquire from their trade with the United 
States to make purchases in the United States. That's be- 
cause the sterling area dollar pool will be dissolved. 

Third. England’s import controls will be administered 
in a manner which will not discriminate against American 
products. Any exports from the United States to England 
will be paid for in dollars or in sterling that can be converted 
into dollars by American exporters. 

Fourth. England will settle the blocked sterling obliga- 
tions out of her own resources. The funds that are released 
in settling these balances, whether as an immediate payment 
or as future payments, can be freely used for purchases in 
any country, including the United States. 

Fifth. England will support the American proposal for 
the establishment of an international trade organization, for 
the reduction of trade barriers and for the elimination of 
trade discriminations. 

This agreement, then, will be a big step in preventing 
economic warfare. It will also be a big step in creating a 
world in which countries live and work together in peace 
and prosperity. For England it will mean a chance to feed 
her people and reconvert her industries in a world of ex- 
panding trade. For the United States it will mean the 
opening of the markets of our best customers, England and 
all the countries in the British Empire and the sterling area, 
to the products of our factories and farms. It will mean a 
larger American share in a larger world trade. For the 
South it will mean the stimulation of the great industrial 
development which now beckons. Just as there cannot be 
national prosperity in the United States without interna- 
tional prosperity, there cannot be that great economic devel- 
opment of the South without general prosperity in the United 
States and the world. For all countries it will mean a chance 
to reconstruct a war-shattered world with expanding trade, 
great employment, and higher standards of living. 

The alternative is as unhappy as it is clear. If England 
cannot secure the financial assistance of this loan, she will 
have to take drastic steps to curtail her imports and force 
her sales on other countries. This means that England and 
the countries that depend on England’s currency and trade 
—the sterling-area countries—would reduce their purchases 
in the United States and in the dollar area. Our exports 
would be excluded as far as possible from British markets. 
Britain would enter into bilateral agreements with countries 


in Europe and South America, offering to swap her manu- 
factures for their food and raw materials. Such a policy 
would inevitably divide the world into conflicting economic 
blocs. 

I have no doubt we could defend ourselves. We would 
have to fight fire with fire. We would be forced to retaliate. 
We would set up restrictions and discriminations of our own, 
In blunt language, the world would be at war—economic 
war. And if we won, at best we would win a sorry victory. 
World trade would be destroyed and all countries would 
suffer. 

That is not the kind of a world our people want. Our 
basic goal is to establish a world in which countries can live 
and work together in peace and prosperity. “Two world wars 
and a world-wide depression have taught this generation the 
bitter lesson that there is no other road to peace—there is 
no other road to prosperity except through international co- 
operation. The political and economic problems of the world 
cannot continue to be solved by force. That road leads to 
destruction. 

This is nothing new to the people of the South. They 
have long known that expanded trade among nations will 
contribute to the prosperity of all. It was Woodrow Wil- 
son, a Southerner brought up in Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia, who warned an unheeding world that only 
through international cooperation will it be possible to main- 
tain peace. Without regret for what might have been we 
must finish the job we have at last begun. That job is to 
build through international cooperation a peaceful and pros- 
perous world. 

The people of the United States and the United Nations 
have agreed on a program in which countries cooperate to 
maintain peace and prosperity. The United Nations Organi- 
zation, with its Security Council, General Assembly, Inter- 
national Court of Justice, and Social and Economic Council, 
constitutes one side of this program. The Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, the International Monetary Fund, 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, and the proposed International Trade Organization 
constitute another side of the same program. The financial 
agreement with the United Kingdom is a sound, big step to 
the realization of this entire program for peace and prosper- 
ity. This is what I hope the people and Congress will bear 
in mind in considering the financial agreement. 


Proposed Loan to Great Britain 


GIFTS, LOANS AND COMMERCIAL POLICIES DECLARATIONS CONFUSE THE AGREEMENT 
By C. WAYLAND BROOKS, Senator from Illinois 


Delivered before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, Ill., January 15, 1946 


R. MacKEEVER, thank you very much for your 

very generous and kind invitation and your kind 

introduction. I never cease to worry about any 
opportunity that has been given to me to speak to any dis- 
tinguished group of citizens and tonight is no exception. In 
fact, it is amplified a bit by the fact that I am to discuss, in 
part, a subject that was discussed before here on December 
11 by Mr. Philip Reed. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the joint 
session of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Costs Association. 

Before I go farther, I have just heard about a matter that 
I should bring to your attention. We have just come out 


of the worst war in all recorded history. We, out here in 
the Middle West, have taken a leading part in the produc- 
tion of the instruments of war, and that doesn’t just happen. 
It is a result of leadership; the result of patriotism, and I 
have just learned that Gen. Thomas Hammond, who, in the 
early days of this war, was the Chief of the Chicago Ord- 
nance Department has just been awarded the highest award 
that the War Department and the Government of the 
United States can give to a civilian in the war effort, the 
exceptional meritorious service award, which will soon be 
presented to him. At least, 1 want to pay my compliments, 
and I am sure you want to pay yours to Gen. Tom Ham- 
mond, tonight. General Hammond. 
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I have seen the record of this great Chicago Ordnance 
Department. I would like to present it sometime, and I may 
do so on the floor of the Senate. I would like to show what 
we out here in the Middle West really have contributed, 
not only in leadership, but industrial production as well. I 
have also a very high regard for the man who followed Gen- 
eral Hammond, Col. John Slezak, who has done an equally 
magnificent job. 

‘The subject which has been assigned to me tonight could 
probably be divided into many sections: The world affairs, 
foreign policy, our participation, and our responsibilities. 
They are all vast and cannot be treated lightly or hurriedly. 
We are the leading power of the world and our responsibility 
is very, very great, and it should not be approached with any 
sense of narrowness or partisanship or bigotry. We have 
finally arrived at, and we are presently, the outstanding ex- 
ample of man’s humanity to man. We have also proven that 
we-can develop as a people into the fiercest fighting force that 
has ever been known in the history of mankind. 

‘The loan which I have been asked to discuss, is not a 
simple loan. It is one of a series of agreements. Its com- 
plication is confused by the number of agreements, It was 
presented to the Congress accompanied by two statements 
from the joint executive departments of Great Britain and 
the United States; two financial agreements, one for a loan 
of $3,750,000,000, and the other, the final settlement of the 
lend-lease that deals with more than $20,000,000,000 worth 
of goods and services which we rendered to the United King- 
dom alone. And, it was connected, as it was presented to 
(reat Britain, with their acceptance of the Bretton Woods 
agreement, which is complicated in itself because it comprises 
two separate undertakings; namely, the monetary fund de- 
vised to develop and maintain some kind of stable currency 
throughout the world, and the Reconstruction Bank. In 
addition to this, there was sent to the Congress and will be 
presented to the Congress, a commercial policy declaration 
that has to be discussed some day, somehow, in the future. 
‘This commercial policy declaration is a result of two different 
agreements; namely, the statement that was issued originally 
in the Atlantic Charter and section 7 of the Mutual Aid 
Agreement, by which we furnished so much aid to Great 
Britain. 

| am sure you are clear now as to just exactly where we 
are. I feel about like the lawyer who was explaining to the 
judge when he said, “Judge, this law is based upon a statute 
that was passed in 1654, amended by another statute in 1684. 
It was partially repealed by an enactment of the legislature 
in 1754, but was reestablished by the legislative act of 1851. 
Do you follow me, Judge?” 

The judge said, “Yes, but if I knew my way back I would 
quit you now.” 

The loan to Great Britain has been presented on several 
grounds, and if I can I want to clarify the terms. You hear 
the term “four billion four hundred million” and again the 
term “three billion seven hundred and fifty million.” The 
four billion four hundred million comprises the loan of three 
billion seven hundred and fifty million plus six hundred and 
fifty million, which is the definitive final settlement of more 
than $20,000,000,000 worth of goods which we supplied to 
Cjreat Britain during the war, plus all the goods she has re- 
ceived since V J-day, plus all of the surplus property belong- 
ing to the United States within the United Kingdom, which 
is now in the possession of the American Government, plus 
all of the installations in which we have an interest within 
the United Kingdom. ° 

One hundred and eighteen million of the six hundred and 
fifty million is for the goods that they received from us after 
V J-day. Many of them are salable goods. The $532,000,000 


balance is for settlement of all the other goods comprising 
$20,000,000,000, plus the surplus property, plus the food, 
plus the ammunition, plus the guns, plus our interest in the 
installations throughout the United Kingdom. So, if we may 
clarify our discussion, I would like to state that the loan of 
three billion seven hundred and fifty millions is only part 
of the total agreement, which I contend was forced upon 
the British people. 

I wish to read to you the statement I have released to the 
press and then | wish to discuss it a little further. 

I am opposed to the loan of $3,750,000,000 to Great 
Britain for many reasons. It was not presented to the Brit- 
ish Parliament on its own merits and it will not be so pre- 
sented to the American Congress. It was, and will be pre- 
sented in conjunction with the agreement finally settling all 
lend-lease accounts between the United States and Great 
Britain whereby we virtually forgive more than $20,000,- 
000,000 of lend-lease for practically nothing, and it is pre- 
sented in conjunction with a proposed future program of 
commercial policy declaration which is full of evasive prom- 
ises. 

In short, we forgive more than $20,000,000,000 lend-lease 
debt, and give up a fresh three billion seven hundred and 
fifty million American dollars and get contracts of future 
promises full of escape clauses and loopholes. It is not the 
kind of a loan that any businessman in America would make 
and recommend to the company he heads. 

I am opposed because the British didn’t want this loan, 
but we forced them to take it, along with their hasty agree- 
ing to Bretton Woods, settling lend-lease accounts, and 
agreeing to some time consult about lowering tariffs and eli- 
minating imperial preference in foreign trade. 

When the discussions originated last summer, the British 
press and the British negotiators frankly and honestly stated 
they didn’t want a loan. They couldn’t pay a loan. They 
wanted a grant-in-aid or another gift or at least an interest- 
free loan over a long period of time. 

Sydney Campbell, financial editor of Reuter’s, said in 
July: 

“One thing should be made clear about the present dis- 
cussions in the United States about a loan of three to five 
billion dollars to Britain. Britain would almost certainly 
refuse any such loan, however big it might be or however 
low the interest. They are rather mystified as to why 
Americans trouble to discuss the matter. A grant-in-aid 
would, of course, be accepted.” 


Lord Keynes, the principal British negotiator, also, frank- 
ly expressed their position. He arrived in September and he 
told us he was here to make some kind of an arrangement 
about lend-lease, and about some way of helping England 
struggle out of her economic difficulties. But, there was one 
thing he wanted to make plain to us. That was, Britain 
could not afford to make a commercial loan in this country. 
To quote him, he said: 


“No doubt an easy course would be for you to offer and 
for us to put our name to a substantial loan, on more or 
less commercial terms, without either party to the trans- 
action troubling to pay too much attention to the question 
of the likelihood of our being able to fulfill the obligations 
which we were undertaking. 

“However this may be,’ he said, ‘we shall not lend 
ourselves to any such soft and deceptive expedient.’ He 
continued: ‘We are not in the mood, and we believe and 
hope that you are not in the mood, to repeat the experiences 
of last time’s war debt. We would far rather do what 


we can to get on as best we can on any other lines which 
are open to us.’ ” 
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The New York Times, commenting at the time, said: 

“Not only did he fear that deception would probably 
have a very short life, but it would be extremely short- 
sighted if the absence of friction and bad feeling between 
the two countries is one of the principal aims.” 

Nevertheless, our negotiators insisted they accept a loan 
of $3,750,000,000 at 1.62 percent interest over a 55-year 
period, even though we will have to borrow this money from 
the American peoplt, paying at least 2'% percent interest 
through the sale of additional bonds. The agreement pro- 
vides that the interest from the British does not start until 
the end of 5 years, and then at any time the United King- 
dom decides that the exchange conditions are not favorable 
they can request a waiver, and the United States must grant 
it. There is no provision, however, that the American peo- 
ple will not have to pay the 2% percent interest every year 
and the principal, too, in the event of a British default. 

The British couldn’t pay a $4,000,000,000 debt after the 
last war. They themselves tell us they can’t pay it now. 
And still our negotiators insisted on calling it a loan and 
demanded that the British accept it as such. 

I am opposed to it because I am confident that it will prove 
to be a gift and the language and form of the agreement is 
subterfuge to deceive the American peopie and to make it 
easier for those whose interests are largely concerned with 
foreign trade to secure its approval by the American Con- 
gress. 

The British believe that the $4,000,000,000 they spent for 
munitions of war before we established Lend-Lease should 
be paid back to them now in the form of this gift. They 
frankly stated so, and asked for this amount as a gift or a 
grant-in-aid. This supposed loan, coupled with diverse and 
sundry other agreements and joint statements with loopholes 
and escape clauses, is a complicated method for accomplish- 
ing this unwarranted request. 

Lord Keynes, in explaining in the House of Lords the 
reasons why this supposed loan had to be accepted instead 
of an out-and-out grant or gift, said: “The American Con- 
gress and the American people have never accepted any literal 
principle of equal sacrifice, financial or otherwise, between 
all of the Allied participants.” 

You simply cannot sell that theory to the American sol- 
diers who stormed and streamed across Normandy Beach, 
constituting over three-fourths of the total number of men 
fighting on the western front. 

I am opposed to it because it is a part of several agree- 
ments, one of which wipes out our contribution of more than 
20,000,000,000 American dollars without securing a single 
additional island base for our Navy or Air Corps for our 
own protection and the peace of the world in the future; 
because we give all surplus property and all construction and 
installations located in the United Kingdom without acquir- 
ing any permanent rights in airports built by American sacri- 
fice, blood, and money throughout the British Empire to aid 
our future civilian commerce as we struggle to pay the debt 
caused by our enormous contribution to the winning of the 
war throughout the world. 

I am opposed to any loan to any foreign government of 
billions of dollars at 1.62 percent interest as long as we 
charge all veterans of our own country, including our badly 
wounded men, 4+ percent on the money we loan them to 
establish their homes or businesses when they return and 
give them no waiver of interest and no consultation clauses 
to adjust the payment of the principal. 

I am opposed to this gift of $4,400,000,000 of the Amer- 
ican people’s money under the guise of a loan that has no 
collateral, knowing full well that it is only the forerunner 


of additional huge loans to Russia, China, France, the Neth- 
erlands, and all the rest to come. 

We have already made a loan to Great Britain through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. We have com- 
mitted ourselves to the extent of $2,700,000,000 for 
UNRRA. We have extended the credit capacity of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank to $3,500,000,000. We have committed 
our country to contribute $5,925,000,000 to the Bretton 
Woods Fund and Bank. We have authorized vast changes 
in our export-import status through the reciprocal trade 
agreements. 


I am opposed to any vast loans or gifts to any foreign 
countries until the administration tells the people honestly 
how many demands or requests it has received up to date 
and presents a balance sheet to show the American people 
just what our foreign commitments really are and what ad- 
ditional burden each gift or so-called loan will place on our 
already heavy and strained economy. 


I am opposed to any series of world-wide gifts or loans 
that play a part of the Lord Keynes and the American New 
Deal plan for a world-wide WPA project that will lower 
our American standard of living at a time when we are beset 
with Nation-wide strikes demanding an even higher stand- 
ard of living in America this very night. 

In presenting the so-called loan to the House of Lords 
in Great Britain, Lord Keynes stated, and I quote him again: 

“Fifthly—and perhaps this is the consideration which 
is least prominent in people’s minds—the United States 
is rapidly becoming a high-living and a high-cost country. 

Their wages are two and a half times ours. These are 

the historic classical methods by which, in the long run, 

international equilibrium will be restored.” 


I am opposed, for I know that this loan does not meet the 
full financial needs of Great Britain, but is merely a stopgap 
arrangement which we have forced upon them in connection 
with the other agreements that are presented with it. It 
will lead only to bad feeling and ill-will between our two 
countries who should always be the closest friends in peace. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, who so gallantly led the British 
Empire through the darkest hours of its history, also op- 
posed this loan and allied agreements and led his colleagues 
in abstaining from voting for them, saying on December 12, 
1945, in the House of Commons: 


“Tt is a pity that we should have allowed a commercial 
loan agreement to be mixed up and linked up with our 
transactions.” He said further: ‘“‘Not only is there dis- 
appointment, there is deep misgiving as to what the con- 
sequences will be and also our ability, however hard we 
try, to discharge successfully the obligation imposed upon 

9 
us. 


I agree with Mr. Churchill. 


If we are going to forgive $20,000,000,000 of lend-lease 
obligation, let’s do it on its own merits and let’s secure some 
permanent rights to bases and airports which were bought 
with the blood, sweat, tears, and money of the American 
people. 


If we are going to make commercial loans, let us make 
them on sound commercial terms with collateral to secure 
them. 


For the sake of future good and friendly relations between 
our two countries who were such staunch allies in the war 
and should be such close friends in peace, for the sake of 
protecting the standard of living of our people who must 
carry the heavy burden of our present enormous national 
debt, for the sake of being honest with the American people 
whose money we would be giving away, this British loan 
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agreement should be defeated, and I shall oppose it in the 
Congress of the United States. 

{ said when [ started that it was dificult to know where 
to start and where to stop. There are many questions con- 
nected with it. What is the alternative? They always say 
if you oppose something, you ought to present an alternative. 
| have said I would oppose this loan and I do, because I 
know that this does not meet even the financial needs of 
Great Britain. She owes, in addition to it, twenty billion or 
twenty-five billion—I don’t know what the figure is. 

When I say these things, 1 am not speaking disparagingly 
of Great Britain. Nobody can, in my presence, without chal- 
lenge, belittle the sacrifice, the courage, the devotion, the 
fortitude, the patriotism of the British people. They are in 
trouble, but they are the master diplomats of the whole 
world, and suddenly we become the leading power of the 
world and we'd better stay the leader and not be drawn 
down or we will not fulfill our mission, as God has given 
us the right and the power to do. Living as we do, without 
titles, without distinction of religion or race or creed, we 
have become the most powerful people on earth and we must 
now assert our leadership, and when we meet a problem pre- 
sented like Great Britain’s, we better analyze it and do it 
honestly so the American people who will pay the bill 
will know what their obligations will be and then give them 
a chance to decide whether they want to undertake it. 

Great Britain owes, in addition to the $20,000,000,000 
lend-lease which we will forgive, $14,000,000,000 in the 
sterling area. ‘Those sterling bloc countries through the 
necessity of war have blocked their sterling so that it is not 
available for trade outside of that area. | say, Great Britain 
owes in that area alone, $14,000,000,000. She has, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dalton, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, $1,- 
800,000,000 in gold and dollar reserves today. They have, 
in addition, what is variously estimated to be between two 
billion five hundred million and three billion five hundred 
million liquid assets in foreign investments, many of them 
in our country. ‘They have, according to another report, 
4, 000,000 OOO pounds of wool. The world needs clothes. 
We can’t get them even for our returning soldiers. They 
might very well sell this wool. But, the plan as I see it 
under this loan is for us to loan them $3,750,000,000 and 
they then will sell some of their assets to satisfy their other 
creditors within their sterling area alone. But, all this is 
being done at the expense of the American people under 
tle guise that Great Britain will some day give up their 
imperial preference. 

1 give you my word tonight, that they have never given 
up their imperial preference, and under this loan, they are 
not obliged to give up their imperial preference and they 
never will. In the darkest hours of Britain’s history, when 
Churchill was leading them and they didn’t have any idea 
whether they could win the war, and when our represen- 
tatives were asking him to agree to the statement of the 
Atlantic Charter, even then, he protected the imperial pref- 
erence of Great Britain. And, later, when they drew up 
the Mutual Aid Agreement by which we were ultimately 
—and no one dreamed it would reach such fantastic figures 

to give them $25,000,000,000 of American goods, he still 
protected the British imperial preference. 

When we say we will wipe out the $20,000,000,000 to 
Great Britain, that is a generous statement and we are, in- 
deed, a generous people. 

It was said in Parliament, that this will make a fine, 
clean finish to the lend-lease between our two countries. But 
it doesn’t finish it for the American people. We haven't 
paid this bill. We still have to pay the interest on these 


$25,000,000,000 worth of bonds, and some day we've got to 
earn and pay taxes to pay the bonds themselves to the 
American people. 

I simply don’t understand how the gentlemen of the 
State Department and the Treasury can so blithely give 
away with a broad gesture, twenty-five billions of obliga- 
tions, knowing there isn’t a man in this room or a man in 
America that will ever live long enough to finally see the 
obligation met by the American people who still must pay it. 

May I quote Winston Churchill when he was leading 
the Conservatives and begging them to abstain from voting 
for this loan in the Parliament, saying they wanted no 
part of the responsibility for it? He said this: 

“Finally, there is one point I must put on record about 
the Commercial Policy Declaration.” 

Now, keep those words in your mind because you are 
going to hear the Treasury and the businessman like Mr. 
Philip Reed—you are going to hear Mr. Vinson and Mr. 
Acheson talking about that wonderful golden era that will 
come when the Commercial Policy Declaration is put into 
effect. Under this agreement they make no agreement ex- 
cept they will consult in the future. But, while Mr. 
Churchill was discussing it, I repeat, quoting Mr. Churchill: 

“Finally, there is one point | must put on record about 
the Commercial Policy Declaration. At my first meeting 
with President Roosevelt in Argentia in 1941, I was very 
careful that the terms of the Atlantic Charter ‘in no way 
prejudiced our rights to maintain this system of imperial 
preference. 

“Those were not easy days. The United States was 
neutral. It was hard to see how the war could be won, but 
even then I insisted upon that. Similarly, when it came to 
the mutual aid agreement, I received from President 
Roosevelt, the explicit assurances which have since been 
published, we were no more committed by article 7 to 
abandoning of imperial preference than was the United 
States to abolish her tariffs.” 

I give you that as an illustration of the attitude of the 
British on the commercial declaration of the future. 

I would like to take a long time to show that when they 
were here asking for a gift—not for a loan—when they 
were here asking for a grant-in-aid, they were told, not 
what Mr. Vinson said the other night on the radio, “The 
gift was not possible’; they were told it was not “practical 
politics’ in America because they couldn’t get the Congress 
to go through with it. But, as Mr. Dalton was explaining 
to the House of Commons, a new device has been inserted, 
the waiver of interest. And, never before, said he,.in any 
agreement of this kind, has it ever been installed in an agree- 
ment. Lord Keynes in urging that they accept it said, if 
they (meaning us) wanted to preserve the essence of interest, 
must we, the British be fooled? The terms of this loan 
are more liberal with no interest for 6 years and a waiver 
of interest after 6 years, whenever our exports do not 
measure up to 50 times what they were before the war. He 
said, it is even a better deal, but the Congress wouldn't 
accept it any other way. 

That is why I said to you that it is a device to deceive 
the American people and to get the American Congress to 
accept it as a loan. If we make this loan to Britain, Rus- 
sia will soon be here. If they say, “We've got to make this 
loan to Britain for peace’—there will be no peace witl.- 
out Russia. If they say, “We've got to make this loan tq 
control the atomic bomb”—we've got the bomb. We are 
the ones that have the bomb. Other countries may have it. 
Russia may have something like it. We don’t know. 
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Our scientists—I have talked with many who followed 
the bomb from beginning to end. I have talked with those 
who were present at the demonstration in New Mexico. I 
talked with those who flew with the elements that made 
up the bomb on the tiny Pacific island. I talked with one of 
the men who flew in the plane that dropped the bomb. They 
all have high regard for the Russian scientists, but they 
will all tell you we know nothing about what they have 
done, how far they are, and there will be no peace in this 
world until Russia raises that iron curtgin of secrecy behind 
which she will not even let as trusted allies as we take a 
look. Right now, while they are meeting in the United 
Nations Organization, they are not discussing the terms of 
the Atlantic Charter. They are not discussing the high ideals 
of America. They are not discussing who is running hard 
across the little nations and why. 

If we don’t look out, we are going to wind up as co- 
conspirators to subject little people and destroy the liberty 
of people who would like to be free even as our forefathers 
wanted to be free when they were ready to die for it in 1776. 

I said 1 was opposed to this loan because it is a part 
of so many other agreements and our leaders don’t give us 
a balance sheet and tell us what our commitments are. 

Even during the war we had to get our information 
from the British, and I guess we will have to get it from 
them on this loan. So I sent to the Parliament and got the 
discussion and debates in the Parliament, and I have them 
here. 

Lord Keynes said that when he was here the demands 
of foreign countries for like loans were reported reliably to 
be four to five times as much as their maximum demands. 
Well, if their maximum demand was $5,000,000,000, then 
the requests are already in for $20,000,000,000. Will that 
satisfy them? Will that buy peace? What will we do when 
we grant $20,000,000,000 ? 

During the last fiscal year our taxes and our borrowing 
did not completely meet the expense of this Government, 
so we dipped back into the reserves that were already avail- 
able from earlier borrowings from the American people. 
But, you can’t go on forever deficit spending and borrow- 
ing to pay for the deficits you create while you are dishing 
out money to the world under the guise it is good for the 
American working man. 

What is going to happen to us? That is what Lord 
Keynes was talking about when he said, “The American 
people are ‘rapidly becoming a high-living and a high-cost 
country. Their wages are two and a half times ours. These 
are the historic, classical methods by which in the long run, 
international equilibrium will be restored.’”’ He means, we 
will be restored down to the level of the rest of the world. 
There is no other answer to that one. 

You cannot tell me that you can meet the demands of 
the strikers of this country, asking for more money, which 
puts more costs on production by adding to the debt of our 
country in continuous vast loans to foreign countries. We 


have set out as the people of a great nation to raise the 
standard of living, and we have already imposed all mannet 
of taxes and restrictions and controls, all of which add to 
the cost of our production. We have unemployment in 
surance, old-age insurance, sickness insurance, factory in- 
spection, regulations of investment houses, control of every- 
thing—and now we will add more wages, and then are 
you going to let the goods come in here from all the nations 
of the world where they pay from 15 cents to $1 a day for 
slave labor, with no restrictions and no restraints—it simply 
does not add up. 

What is happening to us at this very minute, gentlemen, 
is that Lord Keynes, the New Deal, the Treasury De- 
partment, and the State Department of this Government 
have a major operation in mind for our entire protective 
tariff system that Lord Keynes said is the “historic, classical 
methods by which in the long run international equilibrium 
will be restored.” The plain answer to that is we will be 
restored downward instead of bringing them up. 

‘Fo those who insist that we must make this gift, under 
the guise of a loan, to preserve peace, let me say—first, you 
cannot buy peace; and second, every other nation can insist 
on a similar gift in the name of peace, and we simply can- 
not finance this whole world. 

Great Britain needs help. Every other country of con- 
sequence needs help. We don’t know ourselves how broke 
we are or what our present and anticipated commitments are. 

Great Britain needs to set her house in order. She should 
adjust her debts with her sterling area countries before 
she asks us to add more than $4,000,000,000 more to our con- 
tribution to her welfare. 

Then she should use any credit we give her to modernize 
her production facilities to raise the standard of living of 
her own people and the millions under her command and 
rule. 

The whole world has been blown and torn by the roots 
in this devastating war of destruction. No country can 
meet its obligations and survive without rigid economy and 
hard work. 

We cannot survive and preserve our standard of living 
or our representative form of government without economy 
and hard work. We cannot survive as a people living under 
a private enterprise system unless we get to work fast to 
produce real wealth in the form of goods so badly needed by 
all of our people. 

Maybe we will have to have new leadership in Wash- 
ington. Maybe we will have to have a better leadership at 
home as well as in our foreign affairs. 

What we need most desperately in foreign affairs is men 
who will be absolutely honest with the American people 
and not try to foster these pet schemes by dragging us 
down to the standards of the rest of the world or by giving 
away the substance of America. 

We need diplomats today who will truly stand up fo: 
America. 


International Trade Organization 


WITHOUT GREAT BRITAIN, PROSPECT WOULD NOT BE BRIGHT 
By JAMES F. BYRNES, Secretary of State 
Delivered at a dinner of the Foreign Policy Association, New York City, February 11, 1946 


AM honored by the invitation to speak to you this eve- 
ning. The Foreign Policy Association has performed a 
great service to this country. It has persistently and 


effectively helped to impress upon all of us how closcly the 
future of the United States is bound to the future of the 
world. 
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{ am sure that had the members of this association trav- 
eled to London last month, as I did, they would have shared 
my deep satisfaction with what I saw and heard there. It 
was a happy privilege for me to declare to the General As- 
sembly, on behalf of the Government and people of the 
United States, that we are wholeheartedly committed to the 
success of the United Nations. 

‘The newspapers and the radio broadcasts have been filled 
with accounts of the disputes which have been aired these 
past weeks in the Security Council. Iran and Greece have 
been the subject of direct and frank debate, particularly 
between the representative of the Soviet Union and the rep- 
resentative of Great Britain. I cannot feel that the open 
discussion of these disagreements is cause for alarm. Quite 
the contrary. Open discussion has not prevented agreement 
with respect to the disputes over Iran and Greece. It will 
not prevent the settlement of other disputes. 

Yet the public expression of these divergent viewpoints re- 
minds us of the difficulties which stand in the way of whole- 
hearted international cooperation. We may wish that these 
difficulties did not exist, but we will be ill-advised to ignore 
their stubborn presence. 


BriTAIN’s NEEDS 


I wish to talk to you this evening about one of the most 
important of these difficulties and about our plan for help- 
ing to remove it. The problem I have in mind is the eco- 
nomic and financial dilemma into which the war has plunged 
Great Britain. ‘The partial solution I am thinking about 
is the Anglo-American economic and financial agreements. 

In the course of the discussion and debate that these 
agreements have evoked, the nature of the problem facing 
Great Britain has become familiar to all of us. 

Before the war the British people bought about a fifth of 
all the goods that were exported by all the other countries in 
world trade. They were our largest single customers. They 
were the largest customer of many other countries. They 
paid in goods, in the income from their overseas investments 
and in the earnings of their merchant fleet. 

Now, as they emerge from the war in which they suffered 
so bitterly, their exports are down to about a third of what 
they were in 1939. Many of their plants producing goods 
for export have been bombed out of existence. Many foreign 
investments have been sold and foreign properties damaged 
or destroyed. Much of Britain’s merchant fleet has been 
sunk, 

The British borrowed heavily abroad. At the same time 
they sacrificed their export trade and converted their entire 
economy to war. Now, Britain must reconvert, and on a 
much larger scale than the United States. Britain must 
reconstruct, which we are not required to do. 

But unless credit is extended to the British, they cannot 
purchase abroad the goods and equipment they need in order 
to reconvert and to reconstruct. Until this is done, Britain’s 
purchases cannot reach the old volume, much less an ex- 
panded volume. Such a situation cannot cure itself. Yet 
it is essential for the economic health of the world that it be 
cured quickly. 

Free Economy EMPHASIZED 


No one imagines that the financial agreements alone will 
remedy this situation. Whether or not the Congress ap- 
proves the agreements, the British people face a lean period 
that will continue for some years. But the financial agree- 
ments will permit the British to buy food and machinery and 
raw materials—the first things they need in the effort to 
restore their economy. 


Here in the United States we are in midpassage in our 
reconversion. Despite the pressure of events abroad, even a 
Secretary of State is aware of the storms that delay our pass- 
age. Certainly a Secretary of State who was formerly Di- 
rector of War Mobilization is uncomfortably familiar with 
the thorny character of price and wage disputes. 

But as Secretary of State I suggest to you that when we 
have settled the industrial disputes and other problems that 
are crowding in on us so insistently we shall become more 
keenly aware that our ultimate prosperity heavily depends 
upon whether the economy of the world is free or in chains. 

The lawsuits which the Supreme Court is called upon to 
decide continue to reveal a variety of attempts by the several 
States to burden or restrict interstate commerce. These 
suggest that we have not fully learned our lesson even at 
home. 

But no American seriously contends in this day and age 
that the prosperity of the wheat farmer of the Dakotas, the 
cotton grower of the Carolinas or the market gardner of 
California is not directly linked to that of the miner in 
Pennsylvania and the manufacturer in New York. 


HicH EMPLOYMENT 


We take for granted the interdependence of the national 
economy. The interdependence of the world economy is 
less apparent. But it is quite as real. Prosperity here and 
abroad requires the expansion both of production and of 
markets. 

We know that we in the United States cannot reach 
and maintain the high level of employment we have set as 
our goal unless the outlets for our production are larger than 
tliey have ever been before in peacetime. 

Thus Britain’s difficulties in returning to normal eco- 
nomic intercourse are of direct concern to us. The economic 
agreements we have drafted to help meet those difficulties 
have several objectives. 

We have acted first to settle the war account. Those 
who remember how the last war’s debts haunted the world 
will welcome the expeditious disposal of this issue. 

Our claims on Britain and Britain’s claims on us for 
materials delivered under lend-lease and reverse lend-lease 
and consumed before V-J Day have been disposed of. The 
victory was the payment we sought for these goods. 

But Britain will pay us for American surpluses remaining 
in the British Isles. A multitude of claims running both 
ways has been considered, a balance struck, and Britain has 


agreed to pay, with interest and over fifty years, the sum of 
650 million dollars. 


The provision of the agreements which has commanded 
the greatest public attention is the extension of a line of 
credit to the United Kingdom totaling $3,750,000,000. This 
credit may be drawn upon at any time from the date Con- 
gress approves the loan agreement until December 31, 1951. 
It will, of course, be used gradually. 

The sums actually borrowed are to be repaid during the 
fifty-year period beginning in 1951, with interest at 2 per 
cent. The United Kingdom may request the United States 
to waive the collection of interest in any year in which 
British income from sales abroad and other sources is not 
enough to enable Great Britain to bring in imports at the 
average pre-war level. This is a wise provision in a contract 
of such long duration. It is not the course of wisdom to 
insist On interest payments when world trade conditions may 
sometimes make such payments impossible. 

That, briefly, is the loan. To a transaction of this magni- 
tude it is quite natural that objections should be raised. 
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Witt Nor Speep INFLATION 


I have heard it said, for example, that the credit will con- 
tribute to inflation in this country. If a sum of this size 
were all to be drawn at once and spent for scarce consumers’ 
goods, it would indeed be serious. But that will not occur. 
The British certainly will conserve the funds, drawing from 
them only as needed between now and 1951. 

They will not spend it for consumer-manufactured goods 
because these goods they make themselves. They will spend 
it for what they must buy abroad—food and basic raw 
materials. 

Some of the things they buy—for instance, cotton—al- 
ready are in surplus in this country, and other items doubt- 
less will be in surplus before 1951. We shall soon be 
glad of British markets for lard, apples, tobacco, and no 
doubt also for wheat, after the present shortage has been 
relieved. 

Some of the credit will be spent in other countries, especi- 
ally in South America. These countries will thus acquire 
additional dollars which they can use for purchases here. 

What the South Americans wish to buy from us is mainly 
capital equipment: machine tools, Diesel engines, generators 
and machinery of every kind. The war enormously ex- 
panded our productive capacity for equipment of this kind, 
and increased foreign orders will be warmly welcomed. 

The pressure for inflation in this country is great. I 
would be the last to minimize the danger. But the answer 
lies primarily in speedy, large-scale production of the things 
of which we are short. Restricting the ability of foreign 
purchasers to buy the things we have in abundance only adds 
an additional handicap to our economy. 


PAYMENT ARGUMENT 


Another objection has been suggested by history. This 
is the assertion that the credit will never be repaid. It 
should be realized, however, that the circumstances sur- 
rounding this credit are entirely different from those apply- 
ing to the British debt after the first World War. 

First: That debt was incurred for materials largely de- 
stroyed in the fighting—goods that created no new wealth 
or earning power. ‘This time we are not treating burned 
out tanks as a commercial obligation. This credit is for 
new goods which will help create new production and new 
wealth. Like any good commercial loan, it helps create the 
means of its own payment. 

Second: The earlier British debt was larger than this 
credit, and the interst rate was higher. The British made 
full payments all through the Nineteen Hundred and Twen- 
ties, and continued them ‘until the great depression caused 
the moratorium of 1931. Even after that they made token 
payments in 1932 and 1933. Altogether they paid us over 
$2,000,000,000, principal and interest. That is not a record 
of intentional default. 

Third: Last time we raised our tariffs in 1921, again 
in 1922, and again in 1930. The British could only pay us 
back by selling goods to us, and yet by increased tariff duties 
we made it harder and harder for British goods to enter 
this country. 

Even more important, last time we and the rest of the 
world let the great depression happen. When it happened 
goods stopped moving and earnings collapsed. It was that, 
more than anything else, which stopped the payments on the 


British debt. 
TRADE EXPANSION 


This time we are firmly set on a different course. We 
are not going to raise tariffs. The settled policy of Con- 


gress and of the President for more than twelve years has 
been and is to seek their gradual reduction by negotiations 
under the Trade Agreements Act. We are seeking to ex- 
pand trade, not reduce it. And we and other countries are 
going to take steps to avoid a repetition of 1929. 

If business activity remains high and trade large, Great 
Britain should have little difficulty meeting the agreed pay- 
ments. If we permit another great depression to occur, we 
shall lose much larger values than the installments on this 
credit. 

The objection also is heard that, while this British credit 
is justified, it should not be granted because it will require 
us to make similar loans to other Governments. With this 
argument I disagree. 

This credit is not a precedent for anything. It is unique, 
because the position of Britain in world trade, her need for 
working capital and the effect upon world trade of her ac- 
quiring that working capital, all are unique. 

Several countries do need capital to reconstruct and im- 
prove their industry and transport. ‘The Export-Import 
Bank has made loans for these purposes under its existing 
powers and will make others, at least through 1946. By 
that time the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, set up by the thirty-four nations signing the 
Bretton Woods agreement, should be ready to take over 
much of this activity. 

Nor could a loan precedent be established by an agree- 
ment which is far more than an extension of credit; by an 
agreement which is an understanding on over-all commercial 
policy; by an agreement which thus becomes a joint advance 
by two of the world’s largest economic units on the general 
problems of world trade. 

I say that the agreements provide far more than an exten- 
sion of credit, because they contain a pledge on Britain’s 
part to remove as rapidly as possible the emergency controls 
over foreign exchange, to abolish the so-called “sterling 
area dollar pool,” to abandon discriminatory import restric- 
tions, to participate in next summer’s negotiations for reduc- 
tion of world trade barriers, and to support the Proposals 
for the Expansion of World Trade and Employment, which 
our Government published last December. 

In my judgment, among the most significant of the ben- 
efits which flow to us from this phase of these agreements 
is the British commitment to support the United States trade 
proposals. By this commitment the British take their place 
at our side as our economic allies and not our economic 
enemies. 

Before the outbreak of the war the world was beginning 
to fall into narrow and tight commercial compartments. In 
many ways the war gave impetus to this development. 
Unless the most powerful and united effort is made now to 
achieve a sharp about-face, we cannot hope to realize the 
traditional liberal American dream of a freer world of trade. 

The partnership of Great Britain in this undertaking is 
consequently of the first importance. But it matters not 
how much the British may wish it otherwise; they can join 
this partnership only if the financial agreements are ap- 
proved. 


DropPING OF BARRIERS 


If the loan is approved, we can look ahead with consid- 
erable confidence to a general reduction of tariffs and the 
elimination of preferences; to a minimum of quotas and em- 
bargoes; to an intelligent and restrained resort to Govern- 
ment subsidies; to general acceptance of the rule that inter- 
national business should be conducted on a business basis 
and not as a phase of political action. 
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We can look ahead also to a loosening of the grip of 
cartels and combines upon world commerce; to multilateral 
arrangements for the handling of surplus commodities, and 
to progressive limitation upon export restrictions and price- 
fixing arrangements. 

The United States believes that these objectives will be 
best served by the establishment of an international trade 
organization under the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. We believe that the international trade 
organization can become one of the most important foun- 
dations of a lasting peace. 

The organization gives promise of becoming a strong 
foundation if it is to include Great Britain. Without Great 
Britain it might succeed, but its prospects would not be 
bright. Clearly we have a great stake in this program. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REMARKS 


[At the close of the part of his address which was broad- 
cast, Secretary Byrnes added the following remarks]: 

The radio audience has left us now, but I wish to speak 
to you for a few more minutes about a very significant aspect 
of the financial agreement between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

As you are no doubt aware, before the war the pound 
sterling and the dollar were the currencies in which over 
one-half of the world’s trade was carried on. It is likely 
that even a higher share of it will be conducted in pounds 
and dollars in this post-war period. 

It requires no abstract analysis to understand that the free 
interchange of these two currencies at a stable rate is basic 
to world prosperity. If interchange is not free and easy, 
the trade world tends to freeze into two separate areas, each 
contained within an economic Chinese wall. The commer- 
cial horizons for each business man are narrowed, because 
a large fraction of his potential buyers or suppliers are 
placed beyond his reach. 

But if interchange is free and easy, business men can oper- 
ate with the assurance that the payments they receive for 
the goods they sell abroad can be spent anywhere in the 
world. They are free to seek their natural sources of sup- 
plies and their natural markets. When this is true, the 
volume of trade grows, smoke rises from the factories, jobs 
are plentiful and pay envelopes full, and farmers can expect 
a fair return on their crops. 


DoLLAR SHORTAGE 


Against the background of these facts, the importance of 
the financial agreement is clear to see. The British today 
have very few dollars with which to pay for the imports 
they require. They are forced to conserve these dollars. 
As I read in the newspapers a few days ago, one way in 
which they have conserved dollars is by cutting from their 
menu the dried eggs they had been obtaining from the 
United States. The same newspaper account added that the 
British Admiralty has ordered British ships to avoid the 
Panama Canal as much as possible because of the dollars 
toll. 

Unless the British receive this loan of dollars from the 
United States, only one course will be open to them. They 
must buy what they need almost exclusively from the coun- 
tries which normally buy equal or larger amounts from 
them. Or they must buy from countries which are willing 
to accept payment in pounds and spend the pounds for goods 
in Great Britain or in some other part of the sterling area. 

Since this is not the way trade arranges itself naturally, 


Great Britain would have to do this by Government decree. 
The war controls would have to be continued, not relaxed, 
and they would have to be extended. These controls would 
necessarily discriminate against the United States, because 
in normal times our sales to British customers are always 
larger than our purchases from British sellers. 

I have discovered in my own thinking about these matters 
that concrete examples are most helpful. : As an illustration 
of how the United States suffers from the so-called sterling 
bloc arrangement, let us suppose that a business man in 
India makes a sale of cotton to an importer in England. 

The man from India receives pounds sterling for this cot- 
ton, not dollars. But he does not even receive pounds ster- 
ling in a manner which permits him to convert them into 
dollars without an official license. The result is that the 
business man in India cannot, even if he wishes, use the 
proceeds of the cotton sale to buy electric motors in the 
United States. If he needs electric motors, he must purchase 
them in England or in some other sterling country. 

A further result is that the American electric motor man- 
ufacturer loses the opportunity to sell his wares. 


TRADE War 


Sooner or later, if this situation were prolonged, the 
United States might find it necessary to retaliate in kind 
against this discrimination. This is not a prospect which 
anyone in either Great Britain or the United States, or in 
any other country, can relish. 

Fortunately, if the financial agreements are approved, this 
unhappy prospect is removed. For in the agreements the 
British Government makes a firm commitment to terminate 
and modify these restrictive trade practices. 

They agree that from the effective date of the agreement 
United States businessmen who sell to customers in Brit- 
ain can get their payment in dollars, which they can use 
wherever they choose. 

They agree that within a year of the effective date of the 
agreement and in countries where the principal international 
currency is the British pound, they will make arrangements 
for the free interchange of pounds sterling and dollars. 

They agree that within a year, in transactions with all 
countries, pounds sterling will be exchangeable for any cur- 
rency which may be desired by a seller to a British pur- 
chaser. 

You will realize that I have not attempted to complete 
discussion of the problems of empire preferences, the so- 
called sterling bloc, the 14-billion dollar British sterling 
debt and other related matters, nor to describe in full the 
provisions of the agreements which deal with these problems. 

But I have said enough, I think, to indicate how mistaken 
it is for some to say that the United States gains nothing 
from these agreements. The specific British commitments 
to which I have just referred, coupled with their commit- 
ment to support our trade and employment proposals, are 
tangible, firm gains for the United States and for the rest 
of the world. 

What we gain is the chance for expanding world trade, 
for freedom for goods and money to flow where they may, 
for a prosperous world and not a lean world. 

The British credit is a large investment undertaken to 
gain an ever larger objective. Without it our efforts to 
construct an expanding world economy may well be frus- 
trated. With it we shall have won the support of a power- 
ful ally in our efforts to break down those harmful economic 
practices which throttle trade, perpetuate poverty, engender 
ill will among nations and sow the seeds of conflict. 
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